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Manuf’ing Opticians, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
MICROSCOPES, 


aud all Accessories and Out- 
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OPTICAL and 
METEOROLOGICAL 
INSTRUMENTS. 
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Suitable for Analytical, Technical, and Scientific use. 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 
528 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 
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MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 


S Favorably known to the public since 
21826. Church,Chapel,School, Fire Alarm 
and other bells; also Chimes and Peals. 


MENEELY & C0., WEST TROY, N. Y. 


EIMER & AMEND, 

205, 207, 209 and 211 Third Ave., 
NEW YORK, 

Importers and Manuf’s of 
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CHEMICALLY PURE CHEMICALS. 
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At greatly reduced prices. 


Spectacles an Eye Classes 
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lvents fretfulness, and gives quiet, rest, 


‘to infants and children, as it promotes good health to brain and body. 
Composed of the Vital or Nerve-giving Principles of the Ox-Brain and Wheat-Germ. 
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odily or mental growth of children, pre- 
and sleep. It gives a better disposition 
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A very ange et stock of first-class ppp for sale at lowest rates for best aman parades solicited. 
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Improved Physical and 


371 and Apparatus, 


Highest Premium awarded, 1880, to Students’ Electrical Cabinet,— $15.00 ; also to his elegant Holtz Machines 
Catalogues on application. 


MEYER, “sew vor.’ 
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Physical and Chemical setts 


Illustrated Catalogues sent free, on application. 
































with the best goods at the 
lowest prices. 


BUNSEN’S BURNERS 

and Combustion Furnaces 

a specialty in manufacture. 
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BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
Schools, Fire Alarms,Farms, etc. FULL 
WARRANTED. C atalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0 
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SCHOOL MEDALS 


nograms cut and en- J 


Goods sent to all parts 8 
Send stamp }{ 


ROBT. W. KIP, 
Manufactg. Jeweler, 
63 Fulton St., N.¥. 
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Ovum skilled artisans, by costly experiments, are 
constantly introducing new styles of Organs with 
varied embellishments and improvements. The old- 
established and popular “‘ESTEY” is ever new and 
increasingly esteemed. Illustrated Catalogues sent 
free. J. ESTEY & CO., Brattleboro, Vt. 
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No. 19 Bond Street, New York. 


The Celebrated “Triumph” Dovetailed Desks, 


which gives the only perfect Blackboard surface. 


Improved School Apparatus for every 


BAKER, PRATT & CO. 


General School Furnishers, 


Manufacturers of 














EDUCATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 
Silicate Book Slates, 


Neatly and strongly bound in fine cloth, for lead or 
slate pencil, with or without interleaves ; unequaled 
marking-surface, superior erasible qualities, great du- 
oe ; they are light, portable, and noiseless ; made 
all sizes. 


Black Diamond Slating 
The best ~ Slating for Walls, and ag 


easily applied; put up in cans of various sizes, with ful 
directions for use. 


Blackboards, 





Made of the best material, thoroughly seasoned, both 
= of “ Black Diamond Slating,’’—the finest and best 
made, 


~| Lapilinum (Stone Cloth), 


A perfect, flexible blackboard ; rolls lightly like a map, 
without injury ; 36 and 46 inches wide. 


Ivorine Sheets, 
Assorted colors ; size 224% x 284% ir. : spamnparent : one 


or both sides a ‘perfect erasing surface ; sheets cut to 
order, any size desired. 





Beware of Worthiess Imitations. 
These goods are fully protected by PATENTS and 
COPYRIGHTS in this ery! and France, Germany, 
and England. Received the Highest Award at the Phil- 
adelphia International Exhibition, 1876, and the Paris 
Ezposition, 1878. 

Send direct to Educational Headquarters 


NW. ¥. Silicate Book Slate Go., 


a and 191 Fulton Street, 
escriptive Catalogue : 
mailed on application. N. ¥. CITY. 
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MOTHER, HOME, AND 











MIKAVEN. 400 best authors. 





Manufacturers of the 
improved Eureka Liquid Slating, 


GLOBES, Blackboards, Slated Paper and Cloth, &. 
department. 


Send for descriptive circulars. 

BAKER, PRATT & C@., 
Booksellers, Stationers, and School Furnishers, 
No. 19 Bond Street, New York. 








FOR SALE BY 
School Furnishing Co’s, Jewelers, 
AND BY THE PATENTEES 


Ss. F. ESTELL & Co. 
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This 
weet 
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Introduction by T. L. Cu sere D.D. 
t Home Book made more beau Re- 
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Estey Organ Co., 


GENERAL MANAGERS FOR NEW ENGLAND, 
Estey Organs, 
Haines Upright Pianos. 
Hazelton Pianos, 


Part I.—Mathematical Instruments (160 pp.) 
Il. Instruments and (144 pp.) 
iil.— Lanterns and Slides (112 
h. and Chemical Appancius 


Catalogues on Application. 
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AUTUMN LEAVES. 


BY GERTRUDE M. ALLIS. 
Oh! the leaves blown to and fro, 
Filling the sky and earth below, 
Over the house-tops, over the street, 
Over the heads of the people you meet, 

Dancing, 
Flirting, 
Skimming along; 

Beautiful leaves, you can do no wrong, 
Flying to kiss a fair lady’s cheek, 
Clinging to lips in frolicsome freak, a 
Beautiful leaves from the trees above, 
Bright as a vision, gentle as love! 


O Autumn wind! you are blowing 80, 
The leaves gather and laugh as they go; 
They whirl about in maddening fun, 
And play in their glee with every one, 
Chasing, 
Laughing, 

Hurrying by; 
How they light on the face and dazzle the eye! 
How the dogs, with a bark and a bound, 
Snap at the leaves that eddy around! 
The earth is alive, and its old breast heaves 
To welcome your coming, beautiful leaves. 


How thoughtless the crowd goes swaying along, 
Hailing each other with humor and song! 
Never once minding the leaves close by, 
Bright for a moment, then lost to the eye; 
Living, 
Dying, 

Careless as they; 
Taking no thought, except for the day, 
They heed not the messages sent from the sky, 
Borne by the leaves to the throng rushing by; 
This, the great lesson, ae in decay, 
Like the leaf they shall fade and vanish away. 


Yet, leaves of the Autumn, your bright tints tell 
Of truths far other than funeral knell; 

They tell of the glory to mortals oft given 

In the autumn of life, near the gateway of Heaven. 


When the trials of life,—the frosts of our years,— 
Have deepened the tints,—it may be through tears,— 
And the character, perfect in beauty and grace, 
Strays for a moment,—like a leaf in its place, 
Waiting, 
Watching, 
Ready to go 
To the home where winter-winds never shall blow,— 
vue the leaves tell, in whispered breath, 
Of the silent visit of the Angel of Death; 
For many a lone and stricken heart grieves 
For the friends who are resting “‘ under the leaves.”’ 


Ah! sometimes the leaves, with warning tone, 
Ask for_the fruit we ought to have shown 


When we brought the Master but withered sheaves 
And sadly essed we had “‘ nothing but leaves.” 
Brightening, 

Withering, 
Scattered away, 


Bright leaves of the Autumn, teach us to-day 

Of glories unfading in those mansions above, 
Where the light is the Lamb in His wonderful love, 
And the starry crown that the Christian weaves 

Is brighter far than the beautiful leaves. 


West Randolph, Vt., 1882. 
LESSEE. 
PUBLIC OPINION. 


Unwiss Restriction or TEACHERS.—True theory 
is the outgrowth of practice, and consequently those 
who have had the most practice in school work are, 
other things being equal, the most competent to frame 
_ rules for the government of schools. It would be well 
if we could always keep this principle in mind. The 
net ee emen of the schools in the 
hands of the directors, {and makes the teacher their 











inestimable service to the child. A vast amount of 
delightful instruction can be given, too, in the way of 
stories instead of the silly trash which is palmed off on 
children. A little self-denial and a little study on the 
part of the parent will put the child in possession of not 
only the rich fund of Bible stories but of the pure and 
beautiful myths of mythology, so that it can inherit at 
an early age an imaginative world into which most} 
children come much later and only as a result of hard 
study.— Christian Union. 

TEACHING is not the only work of a teacher; nor is 
teaching always a teacher’s best work; but nothing 
short of teaching is, or ever can be, teaching. You 
may influence and impress a scholar by your character 
and your words, without any co-work on his part. You 
cannot teach him, unless he and you work together to 
make his own that which you would fain cause him to 


know. You may have ten scholars in your class, and 
influence and impress them all, even while they seem 
listless and passive ; you can teach only so many of the 
ten as are learners, through their intelligent appropria- 
tion of the truth you declare to them.—S. S. Times. 


ScuHoots SHOULD Not Foster SEcTIONAL ANIMOS- 
iT1Es.—They manage some things differently in 
France. While in the public schools religious topics 
must not be treated, the schoolmaster is encouraged to 
introduce politics. M. Duvaux, the Minister of Public 
Instruction, at the Tantonville banquet near Nancy, is 
reported to have said that politics should not be entirely 
excluded from lay schools. It was well that children 
should know the Republican Constitution and laws, 
and be instructed as to the reality of the much-vaunted 
old times. They should be shown the lost provinces 
marked black on the map, and be made to understand 
what Government gave those provinces up. Thus 
informed by the schoolmaster, children would be pre- 
pared one day to pay their debt to France and the 
Republic. That children should be instructed respect- 
ing the constitution of their country, all willalluw. It 
is, however, not the schoolmaster’s duty to keep alive 


national animosities. On the contrary, we may hope 
that he will do his best to make the people “wise,” so 
that Kings or Presidents shall no longer be able to 
indulge in the old, old game of war.— The Schoolmaster, 
London. 


Piant A TrEE.—The beauty and comfort of shade- 
trees are only beginning to be appreciated, in this 
country. To say nothing of the thousands of dwellings, 
how many school-houses are there in this State that: are 
unprotected and unadorned by even a single shade-tree. 
This is a great pity, if not a great sin. Suppose that 
each farmer should plant shade-trees about his house, 
and in addition should plant trees along the road the 
entire length of his farm. What beauty and comfort 
would be added to country homes and to public high- 
ways, and what a source of wealth these trees would 
become in the near future when timber of all sorts will 
be scarce and valuable! Teachers have it in their power 
to do much to bring about this desirable end, and 
especially can they do much toward having the school 





there; drilling to give ease in the practice of processes 
whose underlying principle is already mastered. The 
first is instruction; the second, education; the third, 
training. The first looks to capacity, the others, to 
ability. The first treats the youth as a cistern; the 


second, as a flowing well; the third, as an automatic 
pump. All combine to give discipline to a unit of 
humanity, capable of indefinite development in thought 
and action.— Hd. Monthly, Ohio. 


THE POSITIVE SIDE OF THE 
WORK. — (1) 





TEACHER’S 


BY E, T. TOMLINSON, 
Principal of the High School, Auburn, N. Y. 





The negative side of the teacher’s work,—those things 
he should avoid,—has many expounders and able pro- 
claimers. Their warnings are, however, frequently 
scattered so plentifully along the pathway of the teacher 
as to shut out a view of what is beyond and better. A 
danger signal may, at times, be a great help, and often 
necessary ; but, when these signals are planted on every 
side, and so plentifully that whenever the teacher casts 
his eye he sees “ Beware” in flaming characters before 
him, either the feeling of fear because of the constant 
repetition of the warning wears away, or the continued 
sense of insecurity, begets a nervous, hesitating action, 
at once impatient and wasting. ‘The directions as to 
what he is not to do are secondary compared with what 
he is todo. The Great Teacher gave many encourage- 
ments and positive directions, and but few warnings. 
The same great lesson is worthy of imitation to-day. 

The only sure manner of learning to teach is to teach. 
It is like the oft-quoted advice of the aged preacher to 
his younger brother, inquiring the best methods of 
learning to preach, — the best way to learn to preach is 
to preach.” It is the old, repeated cry of the value of 
experience. But all teachers cannot be experienced, 
and a few suggestions may not be amiss to beginners. 

Almost every earnest teacher has found, in the course 
of his work, that a few directions at the start would 
have saved many a sorrowful thought over the need of 
warnings to teachers, or that, with their aid, he might 
have been enabled to avoid many things he ought not 
to have done. Encouragement and plain direction are 
better than warning at any time, and in almost any 
place. 

The first necessary requirement for a successful term 
or year of school-work is a definite view of the work to 
be done. What is needed; what is expected; whether 
the two are one or can be made one; what must and what 
can be done, and how. This problem cannot always be 
entirely solved before the school-work is entered upon, 
and yet something as a goal, some standard can be fixed 
which, if circumstances shall forbid its being fully 
reached, will at least give the impetus of an aim and 
purpose to all the work done. No time will be lost in 
retracing the steps to regain the main track. Hach 
lesson will have its definite part, each day its definite 
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result, and all will be parts of one whole, and not the 
scattered fragments of separate and distinct units. 

Another requisite is, that the teacher enter upon his 
work with the determination of being himself,—the old 
and somewhat trite saying of “ Be natural.” All the 
advice of friends, the methods of respected teachers, and 
the ways of successful men, should be as naught to him 
save as he can adopt and adapt their words and works 
and make them his own. What the world asks of the 
teacher is that he teach and lead the younger classes. 
The fact that twice two is four is no more a fact coming 
from his lips than when read from the pages of a book. 
If the fact alone were sought for, that could be gained 
without the aid of a teacher. But when the fact comes 
from the teacher, it becomes, or should become, a living 
fact ; and, as life begets life, growth is stimulated. The 
boy is no better particularly because he has learned that 
the multiplier is always an abstract number, nor is the 
girl much wiser when she has learned that the Atlas 
Mountains are in the northwestern portion of Africa. 
But these truths, coming through the personality of the 
teacher, become vital and new truths; and taking on 
something of his meaning, motives, and the influence of 
himself, sink into the ready soil of the mind of the 
child as seed in good ground, whose harvest is to be 
quicker perceptions, broader views, and greater possi- 
bilities. The teacher, young or old, ought never to lose 
sight of the fact that it is his own personality that is 
wanted to lead his pupils onward and upward. Dead 
truths, at least without life so far as the pupil is con- 
cerned, are given life by the live teacher, and this is 
imparted to those under his care. The same law holds 
true in mental phenomena, and in all character-building 
that prevails in the world around us, that life only can 
beget life. 

‘* Time will teach thee soon the truth, 
There are no birds in last year’s nests.’’ 

Now there are many ways in which he is to assist in 
the development and upbuilding of the character of his 
pupils, but the first way, and the necessary way, is to 
begin by winning the respect of his school. That 
teacher only can be respected who is worthy of respect. 
There is no class of persons so quick and ready to detect 
sham as school-children ; and for the teacher to expect 
to be one person in his school-room and another out, to 
to talk right, and do wrong when out of sight, is an 
utter impossibility in the school-master. The clergy- 
man who speaks perhaps once or twice a week before 
his congregation, and is seen but little by any during 
the week, may sometimes do sham work; but the 
teacher, never! He is seen by his classes in every 
light, is tested in every conceivable manner; and, if 
there be a weak spot in his harness, a thrust will at 
once be made at that particular point. Teaching does 
not require a perfect character, but it does demand that 
the tendencies of life shall be upward. 








THE DISTINGUISHED DEAD. 


The following eloquent words of Senator George F. 
Hoar, of Massachusetts, will find a response in many 


hearts: 


“This year, more than any other in our history, will 
forever be construed by the saddest and tenderest asso- 
ciations. When last you gathered here the world stood 
mourning by the open grave of Garfield. But Massa- 
chusetts misses from her own treasury some of her 
brightest and costliest jewels. Emerson, the sage and 
saint, at whose feet the wisdom and scholarship of the 
world delighted to sit; whose sympathy and approba- 
tion cheered the early leaders of our cause in its darkest 
days; to whom Sumner, with dying lips, sent his mes- 
sage of love and honor; orn ge who sat, and still 
sits, by every American fireside a beloved and perpetual 
guest, whose gentle muse in the darkest days of bondage 
visited and cheered the slave in his cabin, like that 
which came to Paul and Silas in their prison; Dana, 
the eloquent advocate, who in the first brilliant promise 
of his youth encountered unpopularity and hatred in 
the cause of the poor and lowly; Bullock, the silver- 
tongued orator, the echoes of whose voice yet seem to 
linger in this hall; Delano Goddard, the knight of the 
fourth estate, bashful and modest as a young maiden, 
strong and dauntless as a chief, so wise in counsel, so 
constant in friendship; these have gone to the majority. 
But they have made it impossible that the State they 
loved, or the men who loved them, should do anything 
unworthy of their fame,” 





EDUCATIONAL SERMONS.—(IIL) 


BY H. F. HARRINGTON, 
Supt. of Schools, New Bedford, Mass. 


Trxt.—I think that pupils are made too much to turn their 
attention to books, and the teacher is left a simple machine of 
study. That should be done away with among us. [I shall 
never make you repeat what you have been told, but con- 
stantly ask you what you have seen yourselves.— Louis Agassiz. 

The noble Agassiz, that prince among instructors, 
derived the lessons which he impressed on the minds of 
his pupils for their guidance in study, from his own 
striking experience. He did not gather the materials 
for his masterly dissertation on the origin, growth and 
motion of glaciers from the recorded observations of 
travelers, but with pack on back he mounted to the 
summits of the Alps, over precipices and pitfalls, often 
passing the night amid the snows, and carefully studied 
the bodily descent of the ice through the hollows of the 
mountains, from the perpetual snow-reservoirs far up 
the heights down to the desolate moraines which mark 
the glacial limits; he did not furnish his mind with the 
accurate information which enabled him literally to tell 
the entire structure of a fish from the sight of a single 
scale by pouring over volumes of natural science, but he 
traversed the oceans, earth over, for the objects of his 
devoted investigation, and clad in the sailor’s pea-jacket, 
in fair weather and foul weather, out of the shallows 
and the depths, he gathered visible materials for his 
invaluable works. | 

He told his pupils to go and do likewise; so only 
could they properly begin to learn or he begin to teach; 
and the spirit of these instructions not only affirms and 
emphasizes the principle stated by Sir William Hamil- 
ton, but furnishes us with other principles of instruction 
of indispensable importance. 

I. “I shall never make you repeat what you have 
been told,” he says; and we readily deduce the principle 
that telling is not teaching. This, indeed, is a statement 
of indispensable importance, and has a most compre- 
hensive reach. The processes of telling and teaching 
are by no means identical ; if they were, teaching would 
be a very simple performance. A great many things, 
it is true, have to be told in connection with the legiti- 
mate work of teaching; and iterated and reiterated 
until they make alodgment in the mind. Some portion, 
also, of what pupils may be told, proves so interesting 
as to fix their attention, and they voluntarily and profit- 
ably appropriate it. But by far the greater part makes 
only an indistinct or imperfect impression, and either 
cannot be recalled or has been preserved only in such 
distorted forms as to be worse than nothing. And yet 
there is a great deal more telling than there is teaching 
going on in th® schools at large. Many teachers seem 
to suppose that the very spirit and substance of oral 
instruction consist in lightening the pupil’s burdens by 
telling him everything that he ought to find out for 
himself,—unraveling all his perplexities, surmounting 
all his obstructions, and cramming him with all manner 
of information. A prodigious waste of time and effort 
this,—to say nothing of the fact that the pupil’s mind, 
left by this process thus passive and inert, is weakened, 
not disciplined ; its virility is all filtered out of it. 

Nothing is more absurd,” says an eminent teacher, 
“than the common notion of instruction, as if science 
were to be poured into the mind like water into a cis- 
tern;” and Carlyle remarks, in his peculiar way: “To 
sit, as a passive bucket, and be pumped into, can in the 


long run be exhilarating to no creature, how eloquent 


soever the flood of utterance that is descending.” 
The true teacher knows where to draw the inestimable 
division-line between teaching and telling. It may be 


stated in a few words: Tell a pupil those points ina 
subject of study which are clearly beyond the scope of 


his reason or observation, but from that point onward 
bearing in mind always the foundation principle that 
HE Is TO BE TAUGHT TO THINK, throw him upon his 
self-activity. 
Many have the idea that children cannot think,—that 


is, carry forward a process of reasoning, in a strict sense 


of the term. This is altogether a mistake. Children 
cannot reason when, as is most frequently the case, they 


are exercised on problems and abstractions which are 
above the plane of their development. But go down to 
their level, and we find them reasoning in very effective 





reality. There is nothing more interesting than the 
brightness and originality of a class of little ones, who 
have been habituated to think. 


II. “I shall never make you repeat what you have 
been told,” said Agassiz, “ but constantly ask you what 
you have seen yourselves,”—and a second principle 
which his words impress is, that the senses must be 
called into activity as essential media for the develop- 
ment of thought. 

Yes, the senses are the avenues between nature with- 
out and the mind within. Words, however fit and ex- 
cellent, are only the signs of our ideas; they are not 
actual conceptions. And though word-pictures may be 
as vividly descriptive as words can make them, the im- 
agination seldom succeeds in transferring them, with 
any degree of accuracy, to the mental canvas. The 
pupil must see with his own eyes and hear with his own 
ears the objects which we desire to have him reproduce 
within him in imperishable outlines. Agassiz felt this 
great truth in all its power. He was indignant at the 
almost total disregard of it in the elementary schools of 
America,—at the general dependence on words to fur- 
nish the mind with its conceptions. Those who were 
favored with intercourse with him on the subject of 
education, know how eager he was to undertake a cru- 
sade against this evil and throw the weight of his great 
name and effort in the attempt to root it out. 

Every true teacher sympathizes with him right 
heartily; and perhaps there is nothing which more 
directly and strikingly distinguishes the true teacher 
from the counterfeit, than this very matter of interest 
to use the senses as the normal avenues to the mind. 
The former is always earnest to illustrate the subjects 
of study with visible objects whenever it is practicable 
to do so. If they are not at his hand he will obtain 
them somehow,—beg, borrow, construct them. If they 
are in the woods he will search for them there,—among 
the rocks, he will hammer them out. But the latter is 
content to remain “a simple machine of study,” as 
Agassiz has characterized him; setting lessons in text- 
books and hearing them recited; depending wholly on 
words for the furnishing and culturing of mind. Ah, 
this is so much the easier way! There is so little task- 
ing preparation required! The class can study, be 
heard, be dismissed; and there is an end of it until the 
next day. And so it happens that even the tables of 
weights and measures are often taught without the 
slightest reference to the weights and measures them- 
selves, and many a child can reel off the tables with 
voluble accuracy, who cannot tell you the difference 
between a pint-pot and a quart-pot, or between an ounce 
weight and a pound. 

I conclude my reflections on this point with the ex- 
pression of an earnest desire, that the many excellent 
teachers in the grammar corps, who magnify their 
vocation and are faithful in duty, may be aided by the 
committees with means for the illustration of the sub 
jects they teach. I plead for the systematic formation 
of museums of objects in several grammar schools, for 
this invaluable purpose. When I read how munificently 
endowed in this respect the schools of a similar charac- 
ter are in many of the cities of Europe, and of the means 
at our command gradually to achieve the same consum- 
mation, I profoundly regret that I have not been able 
to kindle in the minds of school committees a sympathy 
with my sense of need and opportunity in this direction, 
and to induce the practical action which would prove so 
inestimable a boon. I never could understand why 
high school should be amply furnished with apparatus 
and cabinets for the illustration of its studies, and the 
grammar schools be almost utterly neglected in the same 
regard. Certainly, if either class of pupils must be left 
to form their mental conceptions from word-pictures 
alone, those of maturer minds and broader’ knowledge 
of language might be supposed to be fittest. to endure 
such neglect. And which are of most importance to 
the community,—high schools or grammar schools? 
Which should be most carefully fostered and amply 
endowed ? 

I am aware that this proposition has encountered 
opposition in many quarters,—sometimes in the form 
of serious argument, sometimes of ridicule. The chief 
point of opposition seems to be that there is a vast 
range of objects referred to in the studies, which, for 
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one cause or another, it is impossible to gather into 
museums. This antagonism is puerile. This same line 
of argument would banish every description of illustra- 
tions from every kind of school. The provision of such 
museums in some of the best schools, and the regard in 
which they are held as one of their most essential instru- 
mentalities, is a practical and conclusive refutation. 
True, we cannot put into such a museum either an ele- 
phant or a mountain; but we can put there a multitude 
of things to illustrate successfully many of the processes 
of nature in her various fields; the materials used in 
the arts and industries of practical life; the staples of 
commerce in their growth and manufacture; the won- 
derful ingenuities and practical attainments of man- 
kind. Once created, such museums would become the 
special glory of our grammar schools. 








AVOID THE EXTREMES. 


BY T. W. FIELDS, RIDGEVILLE, IND. 


The history of mankind teaches us that humanity is 
constantly swaying back and forth between the ex- 
tremes of thought, and that the actions of nations and 
peoples are governed by their faith and belief in the 
correctness of some principle which they profess. Not- 
withstanding it seems to be a law of our natures to os- 
cillate from one point of belief to its opposite, we have 
many lessons from most reliable sources which should 
teach us that there is danger in such practice. 


In the Bible we are taught a lesson regarding the subject 
of acquiring wealth. When that inspired volume says, 
“‘ Chose ye neither poverty nor riches,” from it we should 
infer that either of these extremes is dangerous to prac- 
tice. Again, when it says, “ Woe be to you when all 
men shall speak well of you,’”’ we ought to learn that an 
extreme in popularity is followed by a corresponding 
extreme of distrust. We prefer a temperate climate to 
the rigors of polar-cold or torrid heat. We do not want 
drought or flood; we must not eat too little or too 
much ; must not be overworked nor lie idle. It is the 
“ golden mean” which should govern our actions. 

There are extremes in subjects bearing on education 
that, wholly practiced, will work dire results. And in 
no subject do the people seem to move from one belief 
to its opposite so swiftly or so surely as in matters of 
education. Once corporal punishment was considered 
the only effective mode of governing in school. Then 
for many years the rod reigned supreme. Following 
this method another set of advocates would do away 
entirely with the use of bodily punishment, but it is 
believed now that a safe middle-ground has been found, 
in which a judicious use of both results more favorably 
than an entire dependence upon either course. 

If we remember correctly, there once existed a prin- 
ciple of school-keeping which proposed to tolerate no 
whispering in school; following this, a few went to the 
other extreme and proclaimed that pupils should be 
permitted to whisper about their lessons as much as 
they pleased. But recently a more sensible mean has 
been adopted, and does away with the danger attending 
either of the extremes. 

Once oral teaching had a glorious day, but just now 
much of the work must be written. It seems to us that 
a judicious combination of these excellent plans would 
prove a happy discovery. An editor of a school jour- 
nal says, in a late number, that “children should learn 
the meaning of words by using them.” That is, he 
objects to defining words. Now this is all good, most 
excellent; but it is not all that should be required. 
We have dictionaries, and as pupil’s advance they 
should learn meanings from them, and then have prac- 
tice by using such words, until the meaning is so clear 
and well impressed that the pupil remembers it. This 
is avoiding the extremes. This is teaching exactness. 

There is much said about the Quincy methods, though 
but few understand them. By many it is believed that 
there are no methods, in this system, but that results 
alone are all that is required, — each teacher reaching 
them in her own way. Again others insist that there 
are certain ways for reaching the several steps; and 
from the writings of Super. Parker it seems that 
there are certain well-defined methods of teaching in 





should avoid is, not to adopt these new things so sud- 
denly and so thoroughly as to drop all the good things 
which they have heretofore possessed. The Quincy 
plan has many good ideas. It is an improvement over 
some of the methods in use in the past. But there are 
some persons who can never keep within reasonable 
bounds; they carry the principles of any new, or to them 
favorable, system to an extremity that becomes dis- 
agreeably unpleasant. 

The teachers of this country need to examine care- 
fully all innovations, apply them cautiously, extract the 
excellence, and “ hold fast to that which is good,” not 
giving up established principles which show right re- 
sults. When we say examine carefully, we mean 
learn all about it; not take a part for the whole, not 
form opinions from a fragmentary knowledge. We 
have great faith in the “ New Education,” but greatly 
fear that some enthusiasts will carry its teachings to a 
limit not anticipated by those who were its first 


originators. 








WM. PENN. 


BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 
Written by the poet when 16 years of age (1824). 





The tyrant on his gilded throne, 
The warrior in his battle-dress, 
The holier triumph ne’er have known 
Of justice and of righteousness. 


Founder of Pennsylvania, thou 
Dids’t feel it, when thy words of peace 
Smoothed the stern chieftain’s swarthy brow, 
And bade the dreadful war-dance cease. 


On Schuylkill’s banks no fortress frowned, 
The peaceful cot alone was there; 

No beacon fires the hill-tops crowned, 
No death-shot swept the Delaware. 


In manners meek, in precepts mild, 
Thou and thy friends serenely taught 

The savage huntsman, fierce and wild, 
To raise to Heaven his erring thought. 


How all unlike the bloody band 
That unrelenting Cortez led 

To princely Montezuma’s land, 
And ruin round his pathway shed! 


With hearts that knew not how to spare, 
Disdaining milder means to try, 

The crimson sword alone was there,— 
The Indian’s choice to yield or die. 


But thou, meek Pennsylvanian sire, 
Unarmed, alone from terror free, 

Taught by the heathen council fire 
The lessons of Christianity. 


Founder of Pennsylvania’s State, 
Not on the blood-wet rolls of fame, 

But with the wise, the good, the great, 
The world shall place thy sainted name. 








SCIENCE AND PROGRESS. 


— Baron Richthofen, in his lately published work on China 
(Vol. II.), estimates the area of the anthracite coal-fields of 
the province of Shansi at over 13,000 square miles, through- 
out which extent there is an average thickness of workable 
coal of about forty feet. The actual quantity of coal in these 
deposits, as deduced from the above data, would, therefore, be 
in the neighborhood of 630,000,000,000 tons. Of no less mag- 
nitude are the fields of bituminous coal in the western portion 
of the same province, where workable seams average a thick- 
ness of 25 feet, and whose area is fixed at about 21,000 square 
miles. ‘Taking 1,260,009,000,000 tons as representing the com- 
bined resources of both anthracite and bituminous coal-fields, 
and 300,000,000 tons as the annual output from all the various 
coal-fields of the world collectively, then, at the present rate 
of consumption, the province of Shansi alone would supply the 
world with its mineral wealth for a period of no less than 4,200 
years. 

— The Gazette Maritime et Commerciale relates, in its col- 
umn of maritime accidents, a curious instance of the formid- 
able power of molecular forces. The Italian ship ‘* Fran- 
cesca,’’ loaded with rice, had put in at East London, leaking 
badly. A squad of workmen was put on board to pump the 
vessel out and unload it; but, in spite of all their diligence, 
the rice absorbed the water more rapidly than they could dis- 
charge it, and swelled untilit forcibly burst the vessel to pieces. 


— Dr. Stephen D. Peet maintains, in a paper on the “ Pre- 
historic Architectures of America,’’ that they differ from those 
of any other continent, in that they exhibit architecture in its 
lowest stages, and at the same time give a clew to its develop- 
ment. 











VARIETIES. 


— In one of the manufacturing cities of New England, many 
of the public schools are composed largely of children who are 
Canadian French by birth. Some of their attempts at using 
English are ludicrous enough. One day a little boy named 
Peter, absent from school, another boy was sent to learn 
why he was kept at home. On returning to the school-house 
he made his to the teacher as follows: ‘‘ Mother to Pe- 
ao ey do say, Pe-tee no come to school, she got no shoots;”’ 
Ww the teacher finally understood to mean, ‘‘ Peter’s mother 
says he cannot come to school because he has no shoes.’’ 


— “Wayside whist”’ is a funny little game for children who 
aretray They are to look out for four-footed animals, 
of counts one, A white quadruped counts five, a 


squirrel twenty-five, and a cat sitting in the window of a house 
fifty. Two little girls were playing the game on the Eastern 
Railroad, the other day, and the older was getting rather ahead, 
when the younger observed a litter of fifteen pigs, as white as 
snow, which gave her seventy-five at once; and soon after she 
saw a cat in the window, which gave her fifty; and, though 
the older one saw two squirrels, the little one made a score of 
365 to 180 for the elder. 


— Don’t grumble if your paper is not always flush up to the 
high standard of your ideal. Charitably remember that no 
editor is capable of getting up quite as good a paper as you 
could do yourself. — Saturday American. Grumbling don’t 
pay anywhere. If things don’t suit you, strive on until they 
do. To work earnestly in a good cause is with the expectation 
of winning in the end. Grumblers and grumbling to the rear! 
—Cambridge Times. 


AMERICAN BANDS OF MERCY: 


THEIR RELATION TO THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS— HOW 
TO FORM THEM, AND THEIR AIM. 


BY REV. THOMAS TIMMINS, OF ENGLAND, 
Secretary of the American Bands of Mercy. 





The American Bands of Mercy have now found their fitting 
place and home among the other great humane and educa- 
tional movements of the day which are useful, ennobling, 
and helpful to the community. One of their best fields for 
true, earnest work is the public schools. Here, while they af- 
ford scope for recreation and pleasure, they will accomplish 
results of the most vital kind to the young and opening life of 
the Nation. Every one admits that that education is very poor 
and defective indeed, which, however much it may meet the 
demands and requirements of the head, neglects the heart. 
Without saying that this is done, we know there are those 
who do strongly aver that while the mental powers are over- 
loaded, so far as the heart is concerned, there is room for much 
improvement. The Bands of Mercy are specially designed, 
then, to be heart educators, even when supplying the most in- 
teresting information to the mind. 

How then, you ask, shall we go to work to get them into 
that great sphere of solid service, the public schools? The 
answer is clear, and the way is easy. The organization of 
Bands of Mercy is as simple as it is effective. Machinery, 
rules, and regulations have been avoided as much as possible, 
with due regard to life and strength. This is how to form’ 
one: Call a meeting of the teachers and children; explain that 
the object is to promote the education of the heart, mind, and 
life in their tenderest qualities and sweetest affections; that it 
means condemnation of cruelty of every kind, and the cherish- 
ing of kindness and mercy to all creatures. Then move that there 
be a Band of Mercy of all willing to join; and then, in due order, 
its name, president, secretary, treasurer, and time and place 
of meeting. Some like to meet fortnightly, others monthly, 
or at longer intervals. As to how to conduct the Band, do as 
I did, sometimes, and sometimes do as you think best, and 
you will not fail to succeed, if only you do it well enough; 
that is, in the first place announce some time beforehand that 
all the members are to do something for the night of meeting, 
in the way of anecdote, recitation, song, music, or to relate 
something they have seen appropriate to the occasion. 

On the night you may call for volunteers according to age or 
size, or according to the due balancing of the speaking, songs, 
and music. An occasional address will come in nicely to vary 
the proceedings, but let it be, unless on very special occasions, 
very brief. In this way, or in arranging what is to be said and 
done more formally, or in suiting them to the time and place, 
you will amply realize my own experience that the, say, hour- 
and-a-half, is altogether too short; but, like wise generals, you 
will keep well in hand your reserves to begin the action 
on the next field-night. Of course the members will have the 
boundless fields of nature, animal nature and human nature, 
from which to select the richest and most telling materials. 
The handsome cards of membership, to hang in the home, are 
two cents each; and the beautiful gilt and silver-washed badges, 
to wear on meeting nights,—six cents each, to be had at 96 Tre- 
mont street, Boston, Mass. Each Band is bound to the parent 
one by love and mutual help; and I shall be happy to form 
bands in the day-time, as far as I am able. 

The effects of the Bands and their teachings, on both old 
and young, in the schools, homes, and community, will be of 
a high, healthy, elevating order. Sweet and gentle affections, 
kindly courtesies, and proper respect and attention to and for 
all created beings, will more largely and growingly prevail. 
The Band’s Pledge of Union is, ‘‘I will try to be kind to all 
harmless, living creatures, and try to protect them from cruel 
usage.’”’ Thus the great aim they have in view is to win and 
educate the heart, and all its divinest and most lasting ele- 
ments, to all and in all that is tender and brave, merciful and 
wholesome; in a word, to keep the heart and human life true 
to their noblest instincts and service. Many in mid-life and 
old age say to me now, ‘‘ Oh, that we had known, or had been 
taught like this in youth, we should not now have to suffer 
under the sad regrets and sorrowful recollections, which no 
tears, however bitter, can wash from the thoughts, or repent- 
ance, however deep, can blot from the mind,—the stern records 
of past acts of ignorant or selfish cruelty.’’ And so the Bands 
of Mercy raise their banners in the public schools, and seek to 
preserve the minds, memories, and bodies of all, — but espe 
cially the young, pure, and unsoiled,--from thoughtless, care- 
less, or willful acts of unnecessary cruelty to either the lower 
creatures, which cannot speak for themselves, or the young, 





weak, aged, or helpless among human beings. Their watch- 
words, fret and last, are, Kindness, Mercy, and Good-will to all, 
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BRYANT. 


A RHETORICAL EXERCISE FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


{Arranged by E. C. Tuompson, Supt. Schools, Albion, Mich. 
PROGRAM. 


I. Introduction. 
IL. Personal Appearance. 
III. Homes. 
1. Birthplace, ‘‘ Cummington.”’ 
(a) General. 
(b) ** The Woods.”’ 
(c) ** The Rivulet.’’ 
(d) ‘*‘ The Two Graves.”’ 
(e) Improvements, 
2. New York Residence. 
3. ** Cedarmere.”’ 
. “A Lifetime” (Bryant’s Life). 
. Literary Career. 
. Purity of his Writings. 
. Tributes. 
1. To his father, 
2. To bis father and sister. 
3. To his wife, 
4. Holmes to Bryant, 
5. Lowell to Bryant. 
. Children’s Festival. 
. Temperance Habits. 
. Presentation. 
. Story of Boyhood. 
. Close of a useful life. 
. Eulogy. 
. Selections. 
. Thanatopsis. 
. The Crowded Street. 
. The African Chief. 
. Monument Mountain, 
. The Flood of Years. 
. The Child’s Journal. 
Green Mountain Boys. 


xv. Quotations. 
XVI. Concert Exercise. 
Note.—This order of exercises may be changed if thought best. 


INTRODUCTION, 


** When William Cullen Bryant was born, Byron was an active 
little fellow, six years old; Shelley was learning to walk; the 
young Wordsworth, in the depths of poverty, had contrived to 
bring out two thin volumes of poetry, bearing the stilted titles 
of The Evening Walk, — addresses to a young lady,—and De- 
scriptive Sketches Taken During a Tour Through the Alps; 
Scott was studying German, and thinking of publishing, as his 
first work, a couple of translations from that language; Coler- 
idge was selling his manuscript poems to a generous friend; 
Lamb was happy over the getting of a desk in the Kast Indian 
house; and Goethe was writing the closing chapters of Wilhelm 
Meister. Washington was president of the United States; Al- 
exander Hamilton was secretary of the Treasury; Aaron Burr 
was in the Senate; young Andrew Jackson was practicing law 
at Nashville; John Q. Adams was beginning his political ca- 
reer as Minister to Holland; Jefferson, deeming his public life 
at an end, was cultivating his Monticello farm; and the whole 
country was still mourning the recent death of Franklin ; 
while, abroad, George III. sat on the throne of England, and 
Napoleon Bonaparte had just attracted no little attention by 
his brilliant reduction of Toulon.’’ 


Personal Appearance. 

** William Cullen Bryant, up to the very day of his fatal at- 
ack, was one of the most familiar figures in the streets of New 
York. His hair and beard were snowy white, and his over- 
hanging eyebrows and deep-set eyes gave him the air of in- 
tense thought. Not even Longfellow or Walt Whitman so 
closely resemble some Greek philosopher. A man of so rever- 
end appearance seems almost independent of time. His strik- 
ing face has always been a great favorite with artists. Persons 
who had only seen his portrait were apt to be disappointed 
when they met him to see no more massive a figure. His port 

was a pleasure to see.’’ 


CUMMINGTON,. 


The Landscape. 

‘*From the porch of the mansion where the poet Bryant was 
born, one looks over a wide landscape some eight miles across. 
The center of the view is hollowed to a deep and narrow val- 
ley, through which flows the river Westfield. Spring lags on 
these high grounds, and autumn here puts on imperial splen- 
dors; for the trees, among which the sugar-maple predominates, 
are of a kind to glow royally under the effects of frost. Here, 
also, are found the ‘‘ yellow violets’’ and “fringed gentian ”’ 
about which the poet has written.”’ 


** The Woods.’’ 


** Just beyond the meadow, to the south, is the grove which 
inspired the lines:”’ 
** Stranger, if thou hast learned a truth which needs 
No school of long experience, that the world 
Is full of guilt and misery, and hast seen 
Enough of all its sorrows, crimes, and cares 
To tire thee of it, enter this wild wood 
And view the hand of Nature.’’ 


The Rivulet. 

‘In the rear of the homestead, only a few rods distant, is 
the rivulet, the scene of his childish delight and his boyish 
dreams,”’ 

** This little rill that from the springs 
Of yonder grove its current brings, 
Plays with the slope awhile, and then 





Goes apenas into groves again, 
Oft to its warbling waters drew 
My little feet when life was new.”’ 


** The Two Graves.” 

‘* A pleasant walk of fifteen minutes to the north brings one 
to the bleak hill where, beneath brambles and weeds, are hid- 
den *‘ The Two Graves ”’ of the old couple described so beauti- 
fully in the poem,”’ 

‘*?Tis a neighborhood that knows no strife.’’ 


Improvements. 

‘The homestead property of Cummington, with additions, 
making an estate of more than four hundred acres, came into 
the possession of Mr. Bryant some years ago. The work of 
renovating and enlarging the old house was finished in 1864, 
and here, until the time of his death, Mr. Bryant spent the 
months of August and September of each year. He planted 
orchards and groves of birch, built roads, and inaugurated a 
system of improvements that greatly enhanced the value of 
the property.”’ 

New-York Home. 

‘* For some years the Bryants’ city residence was at 24 West 
16th street, between Union Square and the College and Church 
of St. Frances Xavier. As it was entirely unpretentious with- 
out, so it was handsome rather than splendid within, —a 
home, not a mere house; and it was filled with the paintings 
and marbles and rich books which a poet likes to gather about 
him.”’ 

** Cedarmere.”’ 

‘*Tn 1845, Mr. Bryant purchased the Roslyn estate,—a beau- 
tiful piece of property lying near Hempstead Harbor, Long 
Island, within easy reach of New York. It is said that the 
name which Mr. B. gave to the village was suggested by the 
fact, recorded in the town annals, that the British marched 
out of Hempstead to the tune of ‘‘ Roslyn Castle.”” The frame 
of Roslyn mansion must be at least one hundred years old, 
but the building has been repaired and enlarged with admira- 
ble taste and judgment.”’ 

‘“‘In the grounds around the house are a great variety of 
fruits and flowers that thrive in that genial climate. In the 
hollow of the spacious lawn is a beautiful lake, fed by living 
springs, which issue from its bank, and shaded on its opposite 
embankment by a thicket of evergreens, trees festooned with 
creepers, and flowering shrubs. Amid a cluster of these 
stands an old mill that is turned by a stream from the lake, 
and which adds cheerful music to its generous service.”’ 

Recitation. 

‘A Lifetime’”’ (Bryant’s Life). 

Literary Career. 

a Mr, Bryant’s literary life, beginning in 1804 and ending in 
1878, was virtually contemporary with the whole growth of 
American literature. Of all our 8,275 periodicals, not a dozen 
were published in 1794, — the year of Bryant’s birth. Surely 
an author who was the senior of seven presidents of the United 
States, and whose literary career in New York alone was un- 
interrupted from 1826 to 1878, might fairly be called a living 
history of American literature.’’ 

Purity of Writings. 

**Tn the whole range of his writings there is no line or word 
that appeals to an unworthy feeling,—not a suggestion that is 
impure.’’ 

| Tribute to his Father. 
‘* He is in his grave who taught my youth 
The art of verse, and in the bud of life offered me to the muses,’’ 
‘* When the earth 
Received, the tears were in unyielding eyes 
And on hard cheeks, and they who deemed thy skill 
Delayed their death hour, shuddered and turned pale 
When thou wert gone.’’ 
‘* This faltering verse which thou 
Shalt not, as wont, o’erlook, is all I have 
To offer at thy grave, this, — and the hope 
To copy thy example. 
To Father and Sister. 
“Then shall I behold him, by whose kind, paternal side I 
sprung.”’ 
** And her, who, still and cold, 
Fills the next grave, — the beautiful and young.” 
Note.—Let pupil give this standing by his desk. 
Tribute to his Wife—‘The Life that Is.’’ 
** Twice wert thou given me; once in thy fair prime, 
Fresh from the fields of youth; when first we met, 
And all the blossoms of that hopefulness 
Clustered and glowed where’er thy steps were set.’’ 


** And now, in thy ripe autumn, once again 
Given back to fervent prayers and yearnings strong, 
From the dear realm of sickness and of pain, 
When we had watched and feared and trembled long.” 
** Holmes to Bryant.” 
** How shall we thank him that, in evil days 
He faltered never,—nor for blame, nor praise, 
Nor hire, nor party, shamed his earlier lays; 
But as his boyhood was of manliest hue, 
So to his youth his manly years were true, 
All dyed in royal purple through and through.” 
Lowell to Bryant. 
“ And shall we praise? God’s praise was his before, 
And on our futile laurels he looks down, 
' Mimeelf our bravest crown.” 





Children’s Festival. 

**Tt was the poet’s custom, when the fruit was ripe. to give 
the children a festival beneath the branches of the immemo- 
rial pear-trees, so gracefelly mentioned in the poem ‘*‘ Among 
the Trees,”’ 

“That with the spring-time burst into such breadth of bloom.” 
The children could feast and play to their heart’s content, 
There a swing was erected for their amusement, and the sports 
and pleasures were enjoyed by the host whose heart never grew 
old.”’ 

Temperance Habits. 

1. “He worked in the morning, and never studied at night.”’ 

2. “It was his custom to retire ordinarily soon after nine 
o’clock, and he rose usually at five.’’ 

3. ‘* Before breakfast he took regularly his gymnastic exer- 
cise with dumb-bells and club.”’ 

4. ** He loved the bath.”’ 

5. ‘* His food was simple and nutritious, consisting of oat- 
meal, hominy, milk, and fruits in their seasons,—rarely of flesh 
or fish.’’ 

6. ‘‘ He used neither tea nor coffee, and was a stranger to 
tobacco.”’ 

7. ‘* He took his wine in the uncrushed grape.”’ 

8. Result.—‘*‘ He never suffered from headache, and lived to 
the good old age of 84 years.”’ 

Presentation. 

‘*In 1872 Mr. Bryant presented the town in which he lived 
so long, ‘Roslyn Hall,’ a building particularly designed for 
uses of a public character, such as lectures, concerts, church 
festivals, and social gatherings requiring special accommo- 
dations.”’ 

An Incident of Boyhood. 

‘* The boy Bryant was exceedingly frail, and had a head the 
immensity of which troubled his anxious father. How to re- 
duce it to its natural size was a problem which Dr. Bryant 
solved in a spring of clear cold water, which burst out of the 
ground near the homes*ead, and in which the boy was im- 
mersed every morninghead and all, by two of Dr. Bryant’s stu- 
dents (kicking lustily, we may be sure, at this matutinal dose 
of hydropathy).’’ 

Close of a Useful Life. 

‘On the afternoon of Wednesday, May 29, 1878 (a day of 
midsumer heat), a bust of Mazzini was unveiled in Central 
Park, and Mr. Bryant delivered an address. Immediately 
afterward he crossed the green to see the Halleck statue. 
Both in walking and speaking he was unnecessarily exposed, 
and the result was an attack of vertigo which caused a heavy 
fall. Early on the morning of Wednesday, the 13th of June, 
his spirit passed away. Two days later a distinguished com- 
pany gathered to hear a funeral oration by Rev. Dr. Bellows; 
and then, when the last services of the church had been per- 
formed, children strewed flowers on a new-made grave at Ros- 
lyn, — a new-made grave by the side of one which had been 
filled for several years. 

** Death, it has been remarked, came to the poet in the sea- 
son which he had described as best befitting scenes of death 
and burial.’’ 

‘*?T were pleasant in that leafy Jutie, 
When brooks send up a cheerful tune 
And groves a cheerful sound, 
The sexton’s hand my grave to make, 
The rich green mountain-turf should break.’’ 


Eulogy. 

‘*It is granted to but few to stand, as Bryant did, on the 
summit of along life made so beautiful by virtue, and so en- 
deared to men by noble service and exalted genius. He isa 
grand figure in the history of our country. The wisest and 
best of the land serve and honor him. Heillustrates the most 
admirable type of manhood, and is an example to this genera- 
tion and to those who follow, of a life whose rare gifts have 
all been consecrated to the highest uses of humanity.” 


Recitation. 
** This poem, which is Bryant’s best, was written when he 
was but nineteen years of age,—a mere boy.’’ 


** Thanatopsis.”’ 
Note.—Let the m be recited by a girl, the school joi in a concert 
onanpine euthe Uoteine tach oe amet > 


Re 
** The Crowded Street.”’ 
Recitation. 

** The subject of this poem was a warrior of majestic stature, 
the brother of Yarradee, King of Salima. He had been taken 
in battle, and was brought in chains for sale to the Rio Pongas, 
where he was exhibited in the market-place, his ankles still 
adorned with the massy rings of gold which he wore when 
captured. The refusal of his captors to listen to his offers of 
ransom drove him mad, and he died a maniac.” 

** The African Chief.”’ 

Reading. 

‘* A beautiful Indian girl had fallen in love with her cousin, 
which, according to the custom of her tribe, was unlawful. She 
became sad, and resolved to destroy herself. Covered with 
gold, and decked with jewels, in company with her maiden- 
friends, she repaired to the mountain, and after spending the 
day singing traditional songs of her tribe, at sunset threw her- 
self headlong from the rock and was killed.”’ 

“ ‘Monument Mountain.” 

Reading. 


“The Flood of Years.” 
Recitation. 
shdmacedai ecejunal the south of Italy, hens 
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when they went to bury it they found it revived and playing 
with the flowers which, after the manner of that country, had 
been brought to grace its funeral.’’ 

** The Child’s Funeral.”’ 


Recitation. 

“This song refers to the expedition of Vermonters com- 
manded by Ethan Allen, by whom the British Fort of Ticon- 
deroga on Lake Champlain was surprised and taken in May, 
1775.” 

**Green Mountain Boys.”’ 

Drawings. 
4. School-house. 
5. Door. 
6. Roslyn Hall. 


1. Portrait. 
2. **Cummington.”’ 
8. ** Cedarmere.’’ 


———_ 


Note.—1 is found in Poets’ Homes ; 2, 3, 4,5, and 6, are found in Homes 
and Haunts of Our Elder Poets. (Place upon the blackboard.) 


(The author of this exercise has found that his own pupils were intensely 
interested in this arrangement, The exercise is made up quite largely of 
extracts from Poets’ Homes (published by D. Lothrop & Co., Boston), and 
Homes and Haunts cf Our Elder Poets,and Bryant's Poems, published 
by D. Appleton & Co., New York, to whom the author expresses thanks 
for the privilege of using.) 








HINTS AND METHODS. 





THE POSITION OF CHILDREN AT DESKS. 


This question has been widely discussed in medical and edu- 
cational journals as well as at teachers’ conferences; still it 
may be of interest to many readers if we draw their attention 
to this subject at the beginning of a new school-year, if only 
in the form of propositions. ‘' Try all, and keep to that which 
is best.’’ 

1. In the interest of health it is urgently bidden that chil- 
dren receive instruction not only in a sitting-posture, but occa- 
sionally standing. 

2. It is recommended that in exercises which do not require 
the use of the hands, especially singing, mental arithmetic, 
and reading, children in the lower classes should stand ten 
minutes, those in the middle classes fifteen, and those in the 
upper classes twenty. 

3. Moreover, the teacher must make it a duty to give his 
scholars an opportunity for active, useful motion, especially in 
the regular intervals, when they have been engaged in serious 
mental work carried on in sitting-posture. 

2. A demand to be unconditionally fulfilled is furnishing to 
schools only such seats as make it possible for the scholar not 


only to sit upright, but to stand erect, and seeing to it that there 
is so much space left between the seats that the whole class 


can stand with comfort. 

5. Finally, we recommend moderate and regular gymnastic 
exercises between the recitation-hours, and particularly after 
lessons which require continuous sitting.—Sachsische Sehul- 


zeilung. 
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DEBATING CLUBS IN SCHOOL AND COLLEGE, 


The Providence Press states that in remodeling University 
Hall at Brown Univ.,—an improvement for which the money 
has already been secured, and work upon which will begin 
next spring,—two commodious halls will be fitted up for the 
use of debating clubs; and commends the plan adopted by Prof. 
Northrop of Yale, who organized the juniors last year for that 
purpose, and this year members of the senior class have an 
opportunity to receive the same ki:d of training. Instead of 
having the students of this class write as many essays as for- 
merly, he has formed the ‘‘ appointment men” of the grades 
above a coloquy, and all others who desired to be included, 
into a class for speaking. They do not debate a question, 
since the freshness of that would be exhausted after half-a- 
dozen speeches had been made; but he requests each man to 
take a subject,—some eminent man in literature, statesman- 
ship, war, or other department of human labor,—and speak 
upon it before the class in the most interesting way he can, 
giving first such facts as are important in relation to the man’s 
work, and next telling about his work, estimating its impor- 
tance and making such application as is possible. The men 
are not ‘‘called up”’ to speak as in a recitation, but ‘‘ take the 
floor’? when they wish and may speak as often as they choose, 
it being required that each shall speak at least twice in a term. 

Prof. Northrop has found that by conducting the exercise in 
this way greater freedom is felt by the students, and that they 
go into it with all the eagerness of the old-time young debater. 
In order that there may be sufficient time to hear all who 
desire to speak, the meetings are held in the evening. At the 
close of the session the professor indulges in some remarks 


upon the speaking as a whole, making such criticisms as seem 
desirable; and often, when there is special need, he makes 
criticisms at the close of a s , taking care, at the same 
time, to do nothing to impair sense of freedom felt by the 
students. Prof. Northrop presides as any other presiding 
officer might, and his aim is to have as little as possible of the 
Class-room and its requirements about the exercise. The 
principle me goapier it is to have the students feel at ease in 

and to make them understand the difference between 


an essay and an address. 


Dut. Bors.—Do not be discouraged. Slow growth is sure 
growth. Some minds are like Norwegian pines: they are slow 
in growth, but they are striking their roots deep. Some of the 
greatest men have been dull boys. Dryden and Swift were 
dull as boys; so was Gibbon; so was Goldsmith; so was Walter 
oo. Napoleon at school had so much difficulty in learning 
his Latin thatthe er said it would need a gimlet to get a 

into his i ekaean'dercold wes eh beabware 12 bie 
boyhood that at nine he was hardly able to read.—Z2. 








CORRESPONDENCH, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 





(The Editor is not responsible for opinions in THE JOURNAL except as 
expressed in the editorial columns, or over his signature. He cannot 
promise to return rejected MSS., or correspond with the writers. Cor- 
respondents should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 
tively demands it.] 





HUDSON’S ENGLISH IN SCHOOLS. 


Mr. Editor :—Are you quite consistent in commending what 
the Rev. Mr. Hudson, in his English in Schools, says of our 
educational system ? I have read the book, and a fiercer, bit- 
terer attack upon our schools I have neverseen. The pas- 
sage you quote concerning “‘ high pressure ’’ is a specimen of 
the many flings at them. Here is another: 


** Thus our educational methods are all converging to the one sole pur 
pose o generating a depurated and conceited inteliectualism, which is just 
about the shallowest, barrenest, windiest thing in the whole compass of 
man’s intellectual globe. But, what is strangest of all, so becharmed are 
we with our supposed progress in this matter, as not to see what is, nev 
ertheless, as plain as the sun at midday, that we are taking just the right 
course to stunt and thwart the intellect itsel/.”’ 


In another of the essays he says: 


* Thus our school education is growing to be very much a positive dis 
preparation for the proper cares, duties, interests, and delectatins of life.” 


Again he says, referring to examinations, etc.: 


‘It is a huge, perpetual motion of forcing and high pressure, no possible 
pains being spared to keep the pupils intensely conscious of their profi 
ciency, or of their deticiency, as the case may be; motives of pride, vanity, 
shame, ambition, rivairy, emulation, are constantly appealed to and stim- 
ulated, and the nervous system kept boiling-hot with them.”’ 


And a little farther on we read: 


“ Why, Massachusetts cannot now build asylums fast enough for her 
multiplying insane; and, if things | on as they are now going, the 
the chances are that the whole State will, in no very long time, come to be 
almost one continuous hospital of lunatics. Ali this proceeds naturally, 
and in course from our restless and reckless insistance on forcing what 
is, after all, but a showy, barren, conceiied intellectualism.”’ 


He is also very severe upon what he calls the ‘‘cant’’ about 
‘*the higher education ’’; and he adds: ‘‘ The lower educa- 
tion,—yes, the lower, is what we want; andif this be duly cared 
for, the higher may be safely left to take care of itself.’’ 

These quotations might be multiplied indefinitely. Thisis the 
tone of the whole book, and nota single utterance of a con- 
trary temper is to be found in its pages, so far as I can see, 

You give Mr. Hudson credit for recognizing the right of wo- 
men to equal education with men, but his opinions concerning 
‘‘learned women’”’ are too well known. He is like the man 
who was ‘‘in favor of the law, but agin the executing it.’”’ He 
allows women the abstract right, but does not believe ‘in let- 
ting them exercise it. 

As to the teaching of English, and in particular of Shakes- 
peare, Mr. Hudson is right, and so are those who differ from 
him, but he is so bigoted and dogmatic that he can see but one 
right way where there are many right ways. The difference is 
not the vital one that he would make it, but rather a matter 
of taste or of policy. It is well enough to read Shakespeare 
without studying it, or having any recitations or examinations, 
if one likes that method, or if circumstances render it advis- 
able; but, on the other hand, it is not the absurdity, the blun- 
der, the crime he would make it to study the poet thoroughly 
in school, if the teacher sees reasons for choosing this course 
and is satisfied that it isthe better one for his pupils. He is 
not of necessity over-ambitious, or conceited, or stupid in do- 
ing this, nor will his pupils necessarily be made vain or in- 
sane by it, or incapable of enjoying the poetry. 

MARY JANE. 

[We refer our readers to the notice of this book, in answer 
to the criticism of ‘‘ Mary Jane.’’—EDpITox. | 





ORDER OF LATIN WORDS IN THE SENTENCE. 


I will sum up, briefly as I can, the discussion between “A, 
A. K.’”’ and myself, and then, as far I am concerned, the case 
must go to the jury. 

The points of disagreement are only two, and very simple: 
First, Is the order of words more important in a Latin sen- 
tence than in an English sentence ? I say the reverse is true. 
“A, A. K.’”’ sneers, and, after his excitement has evaporated, 
is inclined to be facetious. I never heard of Mrs. Allen be- 
fore, and cheerfully admit that ‘‘ A. A. K.’’ is better qualified 
to judge whether her restorative is or is nota dye. The trans- 
lations brought forward by him are funny, but have no bear- 
ing on the question. I trust they are not specimens of what 
the boys, trained by him in translating English into Latin, are 
capable of when asked to translate Latin into English. I do 
not think that even ‘‘ A. A. K.”’ will deny that he, as well as 
the rest of us would, in correctly translating the Latin senten- 
ces, determine the relations of the words to each other rather 
from their inflectional endings than from the order in which 
they stand, As “A. A. K.” is fond of modern authorities, I 
will cite Madvig (Ginn’s 1870 Ed., §463): ‘Since in Latin the 
connection and construction of the words may easily be known 
from their inflection, their position is not determined by such 
strict and definite rules as is usually the case in English and 
other modern languages.’’ The second question grows directly 
out of the first. There can be no question what the more 
usual arrangements of words in a Latin sentence are. But, if 
we have the subject, verb, and object arranged as in an English 
sentence, can the sentence be a Latin one? ‘‘A. A. K.’’ says 
“no”; I say, “‘ yes.”” There can, of course, be no exceptions 
without a general rule to which they are exceptions. In this 
sense exceptions dg prove the rule. But the universality of 
gravity cannot be proved by real exceptions. And, as “‘ A. A. 
K.” says the Latin verb “should never be allowed to stand 
where it does in English,” a single real exception would over- 
throw this statement. 


drawn into the discussion of side issues, I will let those cita- 
tions go for what they are worth, and endeavor to cite others 
which cannot be gainsaid even by ‘‘A. A. K.’’ It is to be ob- 
served, however, that sentences of only three words, whatever 
be the arrangement, are not numerous in Latin orations and 
histories any more than they are in English oratory or historic 
narrative. I will, however, quote only this time entire sen- 
tences, or entire clauses. (1) Sentence from the beginning of 
Z30p’s Luscinia et Accipiter; ‘‘ Accipiter esurieus rapuit lus- 
ciniam,’’—‘* A hawk being hungry seized a nightingale; (2) 
Quum hordus evasisset lupum (first clause of Alsop’s Hoedus et 
Lupus ; (3) ‘ distribuisti partes Italiae’’ (independent clause 
in Cicero, Cat. I., 4). But ‘A. A. K.’’ insists upon it that 
Harkness is an authority. I recommend to him the last edi- 
tion as an excellent school grammar. Theselections referred to 
by *‘ A. A. K.”’ in the old edition are probably the same in 
substance as the corresponding sections in the new edition. I 
find no universal rules on the disputed point. Harkness says, 
‘* The modifiers of a verb generally precedeit.’’ Heintroduces 
all his rules on the subject by calling them “certain general 
laws of arrangement which it will be useful to notice” (italics 
mine). Madvig also says, ‘‘ When the verb stands before the 
object,”’ etc., and uses the sentence, ‘‘ Liber tuus vicit exspec- 
tationem meam.’’ My last example is a sentence of three 
words, occurring in Harkness (§371, III.), which he attributes 
to Cicero: ‘‘ Oratio redolet antiquitatem,’’ — ‘‘the oration 
smacks of antiquity.’’ I make the first impressions upon my 
boys and girls accurate by stating general rules as such, and 
telling them that we shall learn the exceptions as they come 
up in actual reading. If I wished to be very accurate, I would 
not state absolutely that Romanus populus is not Latin. Mad- 
vig says that even in expressions like Populus Romanus, where 
custom has given the adjective a fixed place after the substan- 
tive, ‘‘ some unusual emphasis laid on this part of the expres- 
sion changes the order in a very few instances.’’ We cannot 
wisely confuse beginners with the exceptions to general rules, 
but we must not incautiously deny the Latinity of exceptions 
which have a real existence in famous Latin writers. 
Andover, N. H. Oct. 7, 1882. W. J. Lioyp. 





PULLING EARS, 


I used to know an eminent young lawyer, who, with delicate 
features otherwise, was disfigured by big, spreading ears. He 
felt the greatest bitterness at the fact that this had been caused 
by a teacher, the evil being irremediable before his parents 
found out the outrage and put a stop to it. 

I have supposed that this mode of punishment was a thing 
of the past, no longer to be guarded against; but a few weeks 
ago I stood waiting at a counter beside a little boy, a rich me- 
chanic’s son, and noticing his great, thick, ill shapen ears, it 
passed through my mind that some one might have pulled them; 
though I laughed next minute at the idea that I could possibly, 
after all these years, have chanced upon another instance of the 
sort, — the first one that I had suspected, in a world so full 
of ugliness. What was my astonishment to hear his sister, the 
very next week, in chatting about cross teachers, tell how 
‘* Arthur’s teacher used to pull the boy’s ears.’’ 

This is an evil to be watched for. Children do not complain 
of their school punishment,—it would only get them into trouble 
at home; and probably few parents would dream of the serious 
consequences of this semi-comic mode of wreaking anger on a 
small boy. To be forced to go through life with ears standing 
broadly out, when they might have been handsome, is surely 
no trifling calamity. 

Who can say how many of the splay projections from close- 
cut heads all around us, are natural deformities ? 

Princeton, N. J., 1882. MARGARET MILLER. 





ANALYSIS OF SOUNDS. 


The analysis of the different sounds of the language, made 
by Mr Julius A. Willard, of Chicago, is as follows: n, 488; t, 465; 
r, 438; 8,314; d, 314; l, 277; k, 189, m, 180; f, 125; z, 164; the, 180; 
p, 127; v, 141; hk, 107; 6,110; ga, 72; eng, 49; esh, 47; eth, 46; 
j, 30; che, 20; y (as consonant), 6; ezh,3. Of vowels: it, 528; 
ut, 309; et, 272; e, 235; at, 224; 00, as in tool (including w as 
the same sound), 175; a (ale), 161; 4, 156; ot, 150; 0, 119; au, 
97; ou, 49; 00 (good), 47; ew, 45; a (in care), 36; ah, 35; u 
(in use), 20; oi, 8. 

The proportionate use of the letters of the alphabet in writ- 
ing and printing, as given in Brewer’s Dictionary of Phrase 
and Fable is: e, 1,000; t, 770; a, 728; i, 704; 8, 680; 0, 672; n, 
670; h, 540 ; r, 528; d, 392; l, 360 ; u, 296; c, 280; m, 272; f, 
236; w, 190; y, 184; p, 168; g, 168; b, 158; v, 120; k, 88; 7, 55; 
q, 50; 2, 46; z, 22. Consonants, 5,977; vowels, 3,400. 

The proportion for initials is as follows: s, 1,194; c, 937; p, 
804 ; a, 574; t, 571; @, 505 ; b, 463 ; m, 439; f, 388 ; i, 377; e, 
840 ; h, 308 ; 1, 298; r, 291; w, 272; 9, 266; wu, 228; 0, 206; v, 
172; n, 153; j, 69; g, 58; k, 47; y, 23; z, 18; 2, 4. 








THE MAGAZINES. 


— The first number of the new volume, the November Century gives 
promise of even increased excellence for the magazine during its second 
year under the new name. Pictorially the November number shows that 
the Century is as ambitious as ever for the reputation of American wood- 
engraving, as witness the frontispiece portrait of Florence Nightingale 
and the full-page portrait of Henry James, Jr., both by Cole. 


— St. Nicholas for November begins the new volume in splendid style 
with a colored frontispiece by R. B. Birch, entitled “‘ Indian Snmmer.”’ 
This is an entirely new departure that will be heartily welcome. Another 
prominent feature is the installment of J. T. Trowbridge’s new serial, 
* The Tinkham Brothers’ Tide Mill,” which is a live American story “c 








He is not satisfied with the cases cited by me. Not to be 


live American boys and girls; and it promises to be the best book 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 


THE WEEK. 


United States.—There arrived at seven of the principal ports 
of the country during the month of September, 49,935 immi- 
grants.—There have been 131 business failures throughout 
the country during the past seven days.——The Pennsylvania 
bicentennial celebration concluded Friday, with grand military 
parade and reception.——The European steamer Alene, of the 
Atlas line, was damaged to the extent of $15,000 by collision 
with the United States monitor Nantucket, in the North River, 
New York.——Dickson, foreman of the star-route jury, was 
arrested in Washington on Saturday, taken before the Police 
Court and placed under $5,000 bonds for trying to corrupt his 
fellow-jurors, and to extort money from the United States. —— 
According to the report of the superintendent of the foreign 
mail department there has been a large increase in this branch 
of the service during the past fiscal year.——Mrs. Scoville, 
sister of Guiteau, the assassin, has been declared insane by a 
Chicago court.—— The President has appointed Thursday, 
Nov. 30, a day of national thanksgiving and prayer.——The 
acting Secretary of the Interior has decided that seven years’ 
absence may be taken as proof presumptive of a soldier’s death, 
and that such proof would warrant the granting of a pension 
to his family, providing other requirements of the law have 
been complied with. 

England.—It is believed in England that the cost of the late 
war with Egypt will amount to nearly £4,000,000, exclusive of 
the expense of the army of occupation and the Indian con- 
tingent.——A statue of Thomas Carlyle has been unveiled on 
the Thames embankment at Chelsea, Prof. Tyndall making 
the address on the occasion. 

France.—Details of an anarchist conspiracy in France have 
been made public. The uneasiness is said to be on the increase, 
and reports from Lyons declare the situation there critical. 
A mob have threatened to attack the banks and public build- 
ings, but precautionary measures have been taken by the 
authorities. 

South America.—The damage to the Panama Railroad by 
the recent earthquake will reach $80,000.——Murder and pil- 
lage still prevail in Peru, and Garcia Calderon declines to sign 
the peace negotiations with Chili. 

Germany.—With the exception of a gain of twelve seats by 
the conservatives and free conservatives, the representation of 
the other parties in the new Prussian Diet is the same as it 
was at the last session. 

Africa.—The Bey of Tunis died at Tunis onjFriday evening. 
Sidi Ali, brother of the deceased, succeeds to the throne, and 
has already assumed power. 

Japan.—Honolulu advices state that Kilenalu is in eruption 
on a grander scale than for a quarter of a century. 

Switzerland.—The village of Grindelwald has been almost 
entirely destroyed by a hurricane. 

Egypt.—It is reported that the false prophet is within three 
days’ march of Khartoum. 

Death’s Doings.—Rev. Robert Paine, Senior Bishop of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church (South), died in Aberdeen, Miss., 
Oct. 20,—83; Henri Lehmann, artist, died recently in Paris; 
Rear-Admiral Hugh Young Purviance, U.S. N. (retired), died 
in Baltimore, Saturday, Oct. 21, in his 84th year; Major Ar- 
chibald George Asten Constable, a son of the celebrated Scot- 
tish publisher of the first quarter of this century, who brought 


out almost all the great works of Sir Walter Scott, — who was 
an employé of Harper & Brothers, and who had been in the 
military services of Great Britain and the United States, died 
in Brookline, Oct. 25,—61; and Ezekiel Albert Straw, governor 
of New Hampshire in 1872-78, a man of worth and fine 
talents, died in Manchester, N. H., Oct, 23, in his 68d year. 


THE published eveniinen of the National Council 
of Education contain the valuable reports of Dr. Harris, 
—|Dr. White, Dr. Mowry, Dr. Pickard, Dr. Andrews, Prof. 
Thompson, Dr. Hancock, and others. Reference is made 
to it in our advertising columns. 





A. Bronson A.corr is, at the latest intelligence, re- 
covering slowly from the shock which, it was feared, 
would prove fatal. He takes nourishment, and con- 
verses with his friends, and hopes are entertained of 
restoration to his usual health and strength. 








THe Cumberland Co. Teachers’ Association (Me.) 
meets at Gray, Nov. 3 and 4, and the Maine Pedagogic 
Association will meet at Portland, Nov. 9, 10, and 11. 
Prof. H. L. Chapman, the President, is actively engaged 
in making a successful meeting for the latter Associa- 
tion. 








Secretary Dickinson and his associates in In- 
stitute work will hold meetings for teachers and all in- 
terested in education, at Medfield, Friday, Nov. 10, and 
at Falmouth, Thursday and Friday, Nov. 16 and 17, 
Unusual interest attaches to the meetings this autumn, 
and a full attendance is expected. 








THE next issue of THe JourNAL will contain a 
broadside on School Exhibitions and Graduations, con- 
sisting of the papers and discussions before the New 
Eng. Supts. at Boston, last week. Among the papers are 
those of Dr. Stone of Springfield, Supt. Whittemore, 
Supervisor Metcalf of Boston, Supt. Daniels of Brooklyn, 
Supt. Edgerly of Fitchburg, and the address of Dr. 
Mayo. 








Dr. Harris will give his fourth lecture in Philosophy 


‘|and History, at Wesleyan Hall, Saturday, Nov. 4, com- 


mencing at 10 a. m. His subject is, “Egypt and 
Pheenicia Contrasted: the civilization based on trade 
and commerce; manufactures by secret processes; geo- 
graphical discoveries concealed under a veil of myth 
from other nations; the influence of Phenicia on 
Europe; Egyptian priesthood; the doctrine of the 
immortality of the soul as an educative influence ; the ed- 
ucation of religion ; the Hebrews, and the principle of 
the personality of God as the highest of all educational 
principles.” 








THE management of the Packer Collegiate Institute, 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., have addressed a very sensible cir- 
cular to their patrons on the matter of overwork of 


pupils. With a refreshing directness they lay the 
responsibility for this evil upon “lack of previous prep- 
aration,” “home habits as related to food, sleep, exer- 
cise, and social excitements,” “the amount of time de- 
voted, out of school, to music and other accomplish- 
ments,” and the over-eagerness to be “ through school ” 
on the part of many pupils, not always restrained by 
their parents. It is, therefore, determined that, in 
future, in the collegiate and highest academical grades, 
no pupil will be permitted to take more than three 
regular studies at one time, and the course of study fre- 
quently attempted in three years will be spread over 
four. A late visit to this institution has confirmed the 
impression made by the resolute and sensible circular 
referred to. With nearly six hundred pupils, a beauti- 
ful and well-appointed building, and /good methods of 
instruction, the Parker Institute offers rare facilities. 
The venerable Dr. Crittenden is still president, with Mr. 
A. A. Low, president of the Board of Trustees, and Dr. 
Eaton at the head of the working corps of teachers. 
Miss Mary E. Thalhiemer, known as an ‘author of school 
histories, is the teacher of composition, to the great 
profit of the older classes. 








OnE of the unaccountable elements in American so- 
ciety is the provoking way in which our people refuse 
to be held up to the logical results of certain tendencies 
which, according to the predictions of theoretic philos- 
ophers, should have finished us as a republic long ago. 
The socialistic leaders of the “ Personal Liberty League,” 

—alias Liquor Dealers’ Association, — insist that the 





attempt to restrain the unlimited sale of any “ national 





heveeant involves the extinction of human rights; a 
greater danger, they affirm, just now, than the peril of 
intemperance. But, somehow, it turns out that the 
States and communities in which all decent people enjoy 
the greatest measure of rational freedom and happiness 
are those which look sharply after men and women 
whose business endangers the morals of a community. 
In like manner we are repeatedly assured that this and 
that tendency in our educational system is bound to 
land us all upon the reefs of “ ignorance” or “ godless- 
ness.” Yet every generation of American youth comes 
to the front, on the whole, more competent than its pre- 
decessor, to deal with the affairs of a country that makes 
heavier demands, every year, upon its citizens. The 
closet reformer of our politics is amazed to find out how 
much really excellent legislation comes forth from a 
Congress which seems to him only an assembly of 
numbskulls and thieves. The mistake of these logicians 
is the leaving out of account, in their premises, the 
American people living in the university of republican 
institutions. Our form of society is all the time devel- 
oping a mental activity and a habit of personal and civil 
responsibility which mingles with every institution, and, 
in the most unexpected manner, cuts a way out of dan- 
ger, and goes across lots to the most brilliant success. 
This is no reason why we should cease to labor for the 
abolition of evil and the substitution of right methods 
everywhere. But it is a reason why such effort as we 
are able to make should not be paralyzed by the dismal 
wail of a class of learned pundits who understand every- 
thing about America except the American people,—who, 
along with Providence, have an obstinate habit of bring- 
ing matters out right. 








A VALUABLE review of the abstract of Dr. Javal’s 
work on the physiology of reading and writing is given 
in the report of Gen. Eaton. 

Recognizing as a fact the unprecedented growth 
of myopia among school-children and others, the Doctor 
distrusts the explanations of it commonly given; for 
while he does not approve of the forms of school-furniture 
in general use, or the arrangements of school-buildings 
in respect to lighting, and does not ignore the influence 
of heredity, he thinks these afford an inadequate explan- 
ation of the increase in visual infirmity which is un- 
questionably going on. 

Researches extending over a number of years have 
led him to seek in writing and typography (chiefly, 
of course, in typography) the real explanation of the 
growth of myopia; and he has accordingly undertaken, 
in one of the articles alluded to, an examination of 
the different types in general use, and considered their 
availability from a hygienic standpoint. He claims that 
the letters which project above and below the line may 
advantageously be shortened ; that the spaces between 
the letters and the spaces between the different parts of 
letters like m and m may well be widened ; and that vari- 
ous discriminations between letters that are character- 
istic of old types, and that have been weakened in later 
times, may properly be restored. Separating the lines 
by leads, Dr. Javal thinks a question of looks only. In- 
creasing the spaces between the letters, however, is of 
the greatest importance. 

After a brief history of writing materials, Dr. Javal 
criticises modern chirography. His principal suggestion 
in the interest of legibility is that children should be 
taught to “preserve the individuality of each letter,’’ 
that is, the interval between the letters should be made 
greater than the width of the letters themselves, He 
also advises that the dots for the i’s, the crosses for the 
?’s, and accents should be added after the entire matter 
is written, and makes decided objection to the oblique- 
ness of common writing, because the oblique position of 
the lines involves an inclination of the head and an 


injurious position of the body. 








OUR GREAT PREMIUM. 

We offer as a premium Brown’s Grammar of English 
Grammars, to any Teacher sending us 5 new subscrib- 
ers to The Journal and $12.50, or the same amount 
for new subscriptions to any of our Publications. 
nS ane on page 270 of THE elmo of 
last week. — ; 
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THE NEW ENGLAND SUPERINTENDENTS 
MEETING. 


There was a pleasant gathering of some thirty-five 
New England public school superintendents, at the 
Mason Street Committee Rooms, on Friday, Oct. 27. 
If the only use of such a meeting were the discussion of 
educational topics, it would seem that the questions 
offered of the programme were strangely dispropor- 
tioned to the weight of ability and influence there 
represented. The matter of “ High School Graduation 
Exercises” and “School Exhibitions” is largely an 
affair of propriety and tact on the part of superintend- 
ents; a compromise between the severe requirement of 
scientific education and the School Committee, rep- 
resenting the desire of the mass of the people for 
some public demonstration of school work. The very 
existence of the public school as a powerful factor in our 
general culture depends on the knowledge of its working 
and the personal interest in its success at any par- 
ticular time found in any given community. The 
school is not so much a natural landmark as a good ship 
sailing at full tide, or stranded by an ebb of popular ap- 
probation. The people, who, after all, are the soul of the 
school, have the right to ask this institution to show it- 
self on public occasions in fit ways, to secure the confi- 
dence and interest of the general public. What that 
public demonstration shall be must depend on the pub- 
lic itself, and the necessity of keeping even the best 
things before the people, until they are thoroughly 
understood. The new high school at Fargo, Dakota, or 
Little Rock, Arkansas, and the new graded school 
at Charlotte, N. C., would be justified in the encourage- 
ment of a great deal of visitation, frequent exhibitions, 
with a graduation programme that would make a holiday 
in the town, and bring down the whole adjacent coun- 
try, provided, of course, that nothing essentially mislead- 
ing, outré, or vulgar was associated with the spectacle. 
An old, critical community in New England, so har- 
assed by two centuries of preaching, school-mastering, 
and brain-pushing as to make reticence, privacy, and 
brevity the absolute condition of its school-life, of course 
must be treated another way. Still, one third of 
the male and female voters of Massachusetts, to say 
nothing of 100,000 aliens, to-day, are in the same need 
of knowing what is going on in their public schools as 
any set of men anywhere; and the sitting-out of a good, 
honest school exhibition in Master Metcalf’s Boston 
Grammar School would dissolve a great many brilliant 
educational bubbles, blown by cultivated theorists, to 
their elemental suds. The discussion, last Friday, took 
a broad range, and forcibly brought out all phases 
of this vexed question. We believe every superintendent 
went home with a new conviction that a good system of 
public schools is a “peculiar institution,” touching 
on every interest that can affect the life of the citizen, 
from the realm of pure scholarship to the joy of the 
maternal heart in seeing her darling little Patrick, 
in his new suit, declaiming : ‘‘ How big was Alexander, 
pa ?” on district-school exhibition-day. 








INDIRECT SUPERVISION. 


There is danger that the enthusiastic body of school- 
men, who are just now raising the country with the de- 
mand for expert supervision of public schools, may over- 
look the sole condition of effective work of this kind in 
our country. Following the lead of Mr. Charles Francis 
Adams, the majority of these reformers insist upon a 
‘mode of supervision copied from European models, pos- 
‘sible only in countries under highly centralized govern- 
‘ments, and such as are sure to be rejected by the 
‘common sense and experience of our people. It is 
‘absurd to suppose that a state like Massachusetts, where 
‘every intelligent man and woman insists upon a voice in 
public affairs, will adopt a scheme for the examination, 
life-service, and pensioning of teachers by a close cor. 
poration of inspectors, as outlined by Mr. Adams. One 
of the ablest school men in Virginia, in a most sug- 
gestive-address on the secondary education, seems to 
imagine that the high-strung people of the Old Domin- 
ion will submit to a system of state inspection almost as 
rigid as the Prussian, which would virtually compel the 
‘teacher in any private and collegiate school to be an ap- 
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pointee of a central board. Our Southern States, like 
Virginia, will in time come to see that the concentra- 
tion of the puble school administration in a board, 
at the Capitol, builds a machine that can be used 
by rival parties for the most dangerous assault on popu- 
lar education. 

The weak point in all these close-jointed schemes of 
educating the people’s children according to the 
despotic will of a little board of experts, is the fact that 
somebody must elect the experts, and that somebody 
must be the people, directly or indirectly speaking, 
through the popular vote. And the moment we give 
absolute power to any group of men, every political 
party is moved to its depths to capture that body and 
“run that machine.” While, therefore, it is a hopeful 
sign to see the deep interest of the educated class in 
public education, we must remember that no upper 
class, of itself, in Church, State, letters, or society, ever 
yet devised a broad and generous scheme of education 
for the masses; and the handing over of our school-sys- 
tem to little boards of supervising experts, with absolute 
power, would be neither in accordance with American 
ideas, nor, in the long run, an improvement on the 
present tendency of educational affairs. 

The whole American people, including its upper 
strata, know better what it needs for the education of the 
children than any group of scholars, however broad and 
patriotic. Even the moderate system ofcountry and 
township supervision of schools proposed by Secretary 
Dickinson in Massachusetts, has been rejected by com- 
mon consent. But in another and better way his sug- 
gestion for indirect supervision is becoming the most 
valuable element of reform recently introduced in the 
State. This consists in a visitation of the school com- 
mittees of cities, towns, and counties by the Secretary 
and his agents, who advise the formation of associations 
of school authorities for the general improvement of the 
schools. At these meetings the Secretary puts forward 
his plans, invites codperation, and, through a fruitful 
day of friendly intercourse, wakes up a new spirit 
among the guardians of the schools. The result is 
a@ most gratifying revival where most needed, in the 
open country and the smaller villages, hitherto weak- 
ened and distracted by lack of proper watchfulness of 
the schools. These associations of committee-men work 
more vigorously at home, bring out the teachers and 
the people to the most effective two-days-institutes now 
held in this country ; screw up the examination of teach- 
ers in a hundred little towns ; appoint their best member 
as superintendent; and sometimes combine with other 
towns for more effective supervision. The final result 
is a great awakening of that quiet habit of observation, 
discussion, and criticism of educational affairs which is 
the most effective supervision possible in public life; so 
that the schools are more and more being kept in glass 
houses, under the eye of the whole people, who, them- 
selves, are all the time being educated by their interest 
in their children. 

The German system of supervision, in which an abso- 
lute government inspector comes round and winds up 
the machine over the heads of the people, whose only 
part is to send the children to school, is doubtless very 
attractive to a considerable class of educated men, whose 
confidence in their own theories is confirmed by a 
chronic distrust of the power of these people to take care 
of themselves. But the most ordinary school-district in 
America has in it the elements of a broader and more 
profound system of education, in placing the power and 
responsibility for schooling the children on the people 
themselves, and inviting all men to contribute their best 
idea, and codperate in the election of the adminis- 
trators of instruction. Of course, this means a vast 
amount of crude school-keeping, with a perpetual danger 
of collapse into the slough of partisan politics. But, on 
the other hand, it never fails to educate an increasing 
body of intelligent men and women, whose indirect 
supervision of the schools, in the long run, weeds out 
incompetent teachers, explodes impracticable methods, 
and does for the children the best thing under the 
circumstances. At any rate, this is the American way, 
in all things; not the direct, despotic supervision, bu} 
the indirect, constant, growing superintendency, that at 
last creates that atmosphere of intelligent public opin- 
ion, which is the most powerful agency for good in this 


DRIFT. 


— One of the most electric talkers to a room-full of boys in 
America remembers an occasion, before a crowded hall of en- 
thusiastic young persons near “The Hub.’”’ Every moment 
was a new experience of life to some auditor, and shocks of 


spiritual recognition flew and fro with every flying sentence. 
At the close, the master blandly remarked, ‘‘ Only one spelling- 
lesson lost.’? 


— The three pivotal remarks at the New-England Superin- 
tendents’ Convention, last Friday, on which the whole matter 
of school exhibitions and graduation exercises is poised, were, 
first, the declaration of Master Metcalf, of Boston, that “‘ these 
are the bond of connection between the schools and the peo- 
ple;”’ second, of Supt. Marble, of Worcester, that “they 
should not go outside the limit of school to work; and Supt. 
Brewster, of Lawrence, that they furnish most valuable oppor- 
tunities for natural acquaintance between pupils and teachers.’ 


Brevity is the soul of wit, but even brevity may become a 
bore. Just now it is the fashion, in New England, to rail at 
every man who demands your attention for a ‘‘ square talk,” 
public or private. The parson runs the risk of losing his pulpit 
who fancies that even St. Paul will keep his deacons good- 
natured after thirty minutes. A cultivated Boston audience 
bolts for the door five minutes before the expiration of the 
regulation-hour, on the evening of the first appearance of Dr. 
Carpenter, one of the two or three most eminent scientific 
lecturers in the English tongue. The missionary, just home 
from the most moving experiences of a year, finds the confer- 
ence laced up in a fifteen minutes’ arrangement, and drives at 
the heart of the people beyond that at his peril. The curse of 
New-England life, to-day, is this fearful intensity that insists 
on cutting everything fine and switching every fifteen minutes, 
at the risk of spiritual derailment or collision. It is destroying 
our capacity for the sober, ample, round-a-bout view of great 
things, and making life petty, captious, void of perspective,—a 
race through a snarl of short cuts and blind alleys, with only 


a dart across the noblest avenue, through a hurrying crowd, 
as insane as ourselves. Indeed, we sometimes fear that the 
average cultivated Yankee will ultimately decline heaven itself, 
on the ground that it is eternal. 


— Is it, after all, such acrime fora nice high-school “ girl 
graduate,’’ who has been at it from five to twenty years old, 
on her graduation-day to enjoy her little hour on the platform 
of the Opera House; the new dress that will figure at the com- 
ing Fourth of July ball; the reading the ‘‘ class prophecy,’’ 
and receiving an armful of bouquets at the hands of two or 
three ‘‘ young gentlemen friends,’’ shyly remarking how well 
they look in their dress-coats ? The severe votary of science 
who provides at the high-school laboratory, and the “‘ first lady 
assistant,’’ who has been bored out of her senses by getting-up 
things for graduation-day, will, of course, denounce all this as 
**demoralizing’’; and the cultivated ladies from the higher 
circles on the school committee will suggest a shilling print 
and a round-about as a suitable uniform for next year’s occa- 
sion. But each of these wise gentlemen will flare out, at the 
next gubernatorial candidate’s reception, in white-satin necktie 
and spotless kids; the ‘‘ female assistant,’’ at her summer-va- 
cation hotel, will so resemble the ordinary fine lady in dress and 
style that nobody will suspect her of being a ‘‘ mere school- 
mistress,’ and the lady school-committee women will probably 


dine with a duke, in London, in the British regulation dress 
of such occasions. erily, when there is so much human 
nature going round, why shouldn’t the dear high-school boys 
and girls have their one little chance ? 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Easy STAR LEssons. By Richard A. Proctor, author of Half. 
Hours with the Stars, Half-Hours with the Telescope, A Larger 
Star Atias, The New Star Atlas, etc. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. Price, $2.50. 

Mr. Proctor is entitled to the gratitude of every student of 
the heavens for this guidebook to the study of the stars and 
constellations. After an intensely interesting and suggestive 
introductory chapter, he proceeds to outline detailed methods 
of becoming acquainted with the stars for each month in the 
year, from January to December,—giving four star-maps for 
each month, representing the northern, southern, eastern, and 
western portions of the sky. Numervus illustrations of stars 
and constellations, showing their position and relation to each 
other, are furnished in this superh volume. With this book 
at hand, every intelligent person, young or old, can become 
conversant with the glories and wonders of the heavenly bodies 
as they appear to the unaided eye. The longings of every 
lover of nature, can be largely realized by a careful study of 
the heavens as mapped out from month to month by Mr. 
Proctor. This work adds another to the valuable educational 
list of Messrs. Putnam’s Sons. They deserve liberal patron- 
age from all friends of education. Their list of good helps is 
unequaled in many departments. Their typographical work 
is excellent. They publish the best books in the best style. 





Tue ART MAGAZINE,— November, 1882. New York: Cassell, 
Petter, Galpin & Co. Price, yearly subscription, $3 50; single 


numbers, 35 cents. 
This number completes the fifth volame, and is very elegant 


and instructive. Besides the frontispiece, ‘‘ The Shepherdess 
and her Fiock,’’ after J. F. Millet, there are full-page pictures, 
‘‘Abandoned,” after Rosch, and ‘‘ Jolly Companions,”’ after 
Grutzner. The articles are full of information, and tend to 
cultivate a love of art. ‘‘A Representative American, Eastman 
Johnson,” is by 8S. G. W. Benjamin, with portrait and three of 
his drawings. ‘‘Studio Life in Paris” is illustrated with two 
drawings, ‘‘ Kabyle Pottery’’ with four, ‘‘ Harbingers of the 
Renaissance’’ with six, ‘‘ The Judgment of Paris’’ with seven, 
‘* The Cathedral of Orvieto”’ with five, ‘*‘ Keramics in Japan”’ 
with six,andsoon. The art notes are, as usual, very valuable. 
Teachers and friends of refined culture will find this magazine 
one of the best investments they ever made. The beginning 
of Vol. VI. is a good time to begin a subscription. 





ENGLISH LITERATURE AND LITERARY CRITICISM. By Prof. 
James Baldwin. Vol. I.: Poetry. Philadelphia: John E, 


Potter & Co. Price, $2.50. 
This important volume is designed as an introduction to the 


study of English Literature and Literary Criticism, and is a 
very useful guide to the acquirement of a practical acquaint- 
anceship with all that is best in our literature. The author in 
this volume devotes himself exclusively to poets and poetry, 
and treats the authors under the following classification: Anglo- 
Saxon Poetry, embracing that which was written during 
the Anglo-Saxon supremacy in England from A.D. 449 to 
1066; Poetry of the Transition Period, AD. 1066 to 1362; 
Poetical Romances ; Story-Telling Poetry; Allegories ; His- 
torical Poetry; epic, dramatic, lyrical, satirical, descriptive, 
pastoral, didactic, and miscellaneous poetry. Prof. Baldwin 
furnishes a scholarly introduction, and quotations on the value 
of poetry from Philip Sidney, Lord Bacon, Shakespeare, Ben 
Johnson, Macaulay, and Hazlitt. He gives also a series of 
definitions of the several kinds of verse, authorities and refer- 
ences, and a complete index of authors with date of birth and 
death, with titles of poems, and list of criticisms for the con- 
venience of students who may desire to refer to them. Prof. 
Baldwin has been very wise in the choice of illustrative quota- 
tions, and the selections are eminently practical, showing the 
the peculiarities of style of the authors. The best versions 
and the most approved texts have been followed, and generally 
the orthography and punctuation of the originals has been 
carefully preserved. It is a book of great value, 





Dev Sartre System OF OnaToRY. By the Abbé Delaumosne. 
Translated by Frances A. Shaw. Albany: Edgar S. Werner. 
Illustrated with charts, figures, ete. 

This is the first and only English work on the Philosophy 
and Art of Expression, as founded and taught by Francois Del 
Sarte, of whom the Rev. Wm. R Alger, the author and philos- 
opher, says: ‘‘ He was, beyond all comparison, the most accom- 
plished actor that ever lived. He mastered the whole circle of 
the sciences and the whole circle of the arts, and synthetized 
and crowned them all with an art of acting, based on a science 
of man, as comprehensive as the world and as minute as expe- 
perience.’’ Among Del Sarte’s pupils were Malibran, Rachel, 
Macready, Sontag, Pasca, Pajol, Gounod, Pére Hyacinthe, 
Steele Mackaye, and many other of the greatest actors, orators, 
singers, clergymen, and other public personages of his day, 
from all countries. Elocutionists, singers, actors, lawyers, 
clergymen, teachers, lecturers, public readers, sculptors, paint- 
ers, and others, who wish to give expression to their work, will 
find this a most helpful book. 


Tue Peak IN DARIEN; with some other Inquiries touching 
Concerns of the Sou! and Body. An Octave of Essays. By 
Frances Power Cobbe. Boston: Geo. H. Ellis. Price, $1 50. 


Those of our readers who have read this author’s little 
book,— Lectures on the Duties of Women,—will be glad to read 
her discourses on the topics of a grave character embodied in 
this book. In these eight essays she has grappled with great. 
questions, such as, Whether the denial of God and 
be a “‘ magnanimous creed’ ? whether life be truly a burden 


and a curse ? whether + bodily health be, after all, the summum 
bonum for which personal freedom, courage, humanity, and 
purity ought all to be sacrificed ? The essay likely to attract 
much attention is on ‘‘ The Fitness of Women for the Ministry 
of Religion.’”’ She treats this question with great fairness. 
giving the reasons pro and con for both the admission and 
seclusion of women from the pulpit. Her closing essay which 
gives title to her book,—The Peak of Darien,—‘‘ The Riddle 
of Death,’’ is an attempt to penetrate the great secrets of mor- 
tality, and the future condition of the soul. ‘‘Is it a howling 
wilderness, or a greater pacific of joy?’’ Her aim seems to be, 
in this paper, to suggest observation and provoke an ‘inter- 
change of experiences. She does not claim to decide the ques- 
tion. She utterly disclaims any sympathy with the so-called 
** Spiritualist ’’ manifestations. 





CHATTERBOX JUNIOR. New York: R. Worthington. 

This charmingly illustrated juvenile book contains a choice 
variety of poetry and prose, well adapted to interest and in- 
struct the young reader. It abounds in brief biographical 
sketches of eminent men in the departments of science and 
literature. It would be hard to find a book better suited for a 
holiday presentthan this. Itis attractively bound, and printed 


in large type upon heavy paper. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


— Henry Holt & Co., New York, have constantly on hand 
the key to a Brief English Grammar on a Logical Method, by 
Alexander Bain, LL.D., professor of Logic in the University 
of Aberdeen. 

— If a young man wishes to know ‘‘The Worst Boy in 
Town,”’ and how he may turn out to be “ Better than he 


Looks,”’ he should read Elijah Kellogg’s new story entitled 
The Live Oak Boys, published this season by Lee & Shepard. 


— The latest issues of the “‘ Franklin Square Library,’”’ pub- 
lished by Harper & Bros., New York, are Allerton Towers, 
novel, by Annie Thomas, a very bright story of good propor- 
tions; and An Adventure in Thule, by William Black, a cap- 
ital sketch of young people’s bravery in saving a wrecked 
young lady on the northern coast of Scotland. 

— Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, publish The Ting-a- 
Ling Tales, by Frank R. Stockton, illustrated by E. B., Russell 
[t is a delightful volume for young people. The contents are 
tales of vwanygy ier sorcery and fairy prank, fantastic, grim, 
preposterous, fanciful, astunishing, quaint, by turns, and al- 
ways brimful of humor. 

— Funk & Wagnalls, 10 and 12 Dey street, New York, have 
published in pamplet-form Henry Ward Beecher’s Statement 
before the Congregational Association of New York and 
Brooklyn, in which he resigns his membership in the Associa- 


tion, and gives a full statement of his doctrinal beliefs and un- 
beliefs. This report is complete, and is authorized and cor- 
rected by Mr. Beecher. Price, by mail, 10 cents, 


Chimes and Rhymes for Holiday Times, edited by Almira L. 
Hayward, with illustration, is published by James R. Osgood 
& Co. It contains some of the choicest gems of poetry by the 
best authors, suited to the ‘‘ New Year and the Old,” ‘* Wash- 
ington’s Birthday,” ‘‘ Easter,’’ Fast Day,’’ ‘*‘ Memorial Day,’’ 


‘*Fourth of July,’’ ‘‘ Thanksgiving Day,’’ and ‘‘ Christmas.” 
{tis a charming little gift-book, elegant in typography, illus- 
tration, and binding. 


— 8S. R. Winchell & Co., 88 Metropolitan Block, Chicago, 


IIL, has issued three important new books for teachers. They 


are Rules and Hints on the Theory and Practice of Teaching, 
by Duane Doty, price 10 cents; Latin in the Public Schools, 
an affirmative argument, by E. H. Ely, price 15 cents; A Rhyme 
of the District School, by Norman Carolan Perkins, Esq. It 
is a true picture of the scenes and experiences of a teacher 
who “boarded ’round’”’ in the rural districts of Vermont, 


England country school; price, 15 cents. 

— Messrs. Ginn, Heath & Co., Boston, add to their valuable 
‘Language Series ’’ A Grammar of the Modern Spanish Lan- 
guage, by William I. Knapp, professor at Yale, in which he 
gives a philosophy of the Castilian tongue as spoken and writ- 
ten at Madrid. This work seems admirably arranged for easy 
acquisition of the language, say in forty lessons. There are 
Spanish-English and English-Spanish vocabularies attached, 
which must prove of general service. Another volume is, |. 
Notes to the Book of German Prose, by Hermann 
B. Boisen, late of the University of Indiana, whi is full of 
suggestive information. 

— Messrs. Charles Scribners’ Sons, New York, have just 
issued a fresh volume of the ‘‘ Epochs of History’”’ Series. It 
is devoted to Edward the Third, and written by Rev. W. War- 


long, and crowded with events, including the invasion of Eng- 
land by the Scots, the independence of Scotland, death of 
Robert Bruce, the invasion of Scotland, the invasion of France, 
the murder of Van Arteveltd, the battles of Crecy rg Poitiers, 


the siege of Calais, the black pl eth cy 
etc. Students and the general i aie find this volume 
of information and admirably well written. 


— The Literature Manuals, published by Fairbanks, Palmer 
& Co., Chicago and New York, are books of rare excellence, 
and should be in the possession of all teachers and students of 
literature. English Literature, by Rev. Stopford Burke, M.A., 
revised by Frank Gilbert, author of The World, Historical and 
Actual, is a brief digest of the literature from the writers be- 
fore the Norman Conquest setnt Wega, OA Don of Victoria | .. 
There is nothing better in al; 
cents. rend ener panen te 6 ine 





of Science Manuals. Trat & Lane eae I! 


and abounds in amusing sketches and colloquies of the New- Boato 


burton. The reign of that monarch,—from 1327 to 13877,—was| ... -The Story 





piped | on 


is written by W. H. M. Christie, M.A., F.R.S., of Greenwich 
Observatory, revised and brought to date by E. Colbert. Maps 
and cuts abound, The books are most timely and useful, 

— Diddie, Dumps, and Tot ; or, Plantation Child life, is , 
little volume by Louise Clarke Pyrnelle, illustrated, publisheg 
by Harper & Brothers New York. It contains many old sto. 
ries, legends, games, hymns, and superstitions of the Souther) 
slaves prior to the War of the Rebellion. The pleasant rea. 
tions that existed between master and slaves is prominently 
brought out. The characters of the story are drawn with spirit 
and delicacy, and the book abounds in incidents and episodes 
of the most enjoyable description. Diddie, Dumps, and Tot 
will be widely read and prized, not only as a literary work of 
excellence, but as a rich contribution to a knowledge of , 
phase of American life which is now, happily, among the 
things of the past. 

— William O. Stoddard’s fascinating Indian story, under the 
happy title of The Talking Leaves, will make him a popular 
writer among boys. The story is akin in interest to the famous 
tales by Cooper, although written for more javenile readers, 
Much knowledge of Western life and customs is displayed, and 
an intimate acquaintance with the Indian tribes who remain 
in forlorn decadence from the former grandeur of their race, 
The story is perfectly healthy in tone, while still being in. 
tensely interesting, and is sure to become a favorite. The 
heroine of the story is a white girl, Rita, who was captured by 


the Apache Indians, and adopted by an Indian chief. The 
scenes are laid in the extreme southwest of the country, and 
the story shows a careful study of Indian customs and the 
rough side of pioneer life. The plot centers in the rescue of 


Rita. 

— Doctor Ben and Rachel’s Share of the Road are the two 
latest issues of the popular ‘‘ Round Robin Series,’’ published 
by James R. Osgood & Co., Boston. Doctor Ben is an original 
and entertaining story, treating of the condition of the unfor- 
tunate occupants of the asylums for the insane. Many thrill- 


&| ing incidents are related. 


Flip and Found at Blazing Star is a tasty volume of the 
**Little Classic’’ size, and contains the latest contributions 
of Bret Harte to periodical literature. They take the reader 
back to the fields in which he originally won his reputation. 
Mr. Harte’s pen has lost none of its early cunning. Indeed, 
if he were a new author they would produce a sensation. 
Flip is very dramatic and pathetic, and the heroine from whom 
it takes its name is drawn with a master-hand. Found at 
Blazing Star is more sketchy than Flip, but it is entertaining, 
and the mystery which envelopes a riug picked up in the road 
is very well sustained to the end. 

— P. Blakiston, Son & Co., Philadelphia, have pubiished a 
book On Slight Ailments: their Causes, Nature, and Treat- 
ment, by Lionel S. Beale, M.D., F.R.S., professor of Practice 
and Medicine at Kings College, London. This is a second re- 
vised edition, enlarged and illustrated. Price, 75 cents in pa- 
per; in cloth, $1.25. It contains information of great practical 
value to all. It treats of the appetite, nausea, thirst, hunger, 
indigestion (its nature and treatment), of constipation and its 
treatment, diarrhoea, vertigo, sick-headache, neuralgia, rheu- 
matism, fever, and the common forms of inflammation, etc. 
The same publishers have issued a very valuable work by Dr. 
Samuel D. L. Potter, M.A., M.D., on Speech and its Defects, 
considered physiologically, pathologically, historically and 
remedially, It was the Lea Prize Thesis of the Jefferson 


Medical College, and is published by permission of the faculty; 
price, $1 00. t treats of phonation, articulation, and of the 
natural and acquired defects of speech, and the pro per meth- 
ods of treatment. Appended is the Bibliograpbybearing upon 


the subject. 








NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Six Girls: A Home Story; by Fannie B, Irving; illus., cl., 16mo, 455 pp. 
nm: Estes & Lauriat. 

The Wisdom of the Brahmin: A Didactic Poem; transl. from the Ger- 
man of F. Riickert; by C. T. Brooks; Books I.-IV..... Norse Stories; re- 
told from the Eddas ; by Hamilton W. Mabie; cloth, $1 00. Boston : 


Roberts Bros 
Miss Leighton’s Perplexities : A Love Story; by Alice C. Hall; 16mo, 


cloth, $1. Under Green Aves Bougbs : A Novel; b Helen’ Camp- 
bell ; with illus.; cloth, d » $1 .» The Cleaverdale Mystery; or, 
The Machine and its Wheels; a? of American Life; by Wm. Wi kins; 
be $1.00. New York: Fords, Howard & Hulbert, 

Agawmeunon, La Saisiaz, and Dramatic Idyis; by Robert Browning; 
cloth; $1.50.. . John Randolph | by Henry Adams; “American Statesman 
Series ’’; cloth, $1.25. .... other Goose for Grown Folks: A Christmas 
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MATHEMATICS. 


All communications intended for this department should be directed 
to the Editor, Prof. E. T. QuimBy, Hanover, N. H. Questions will be 
answered by mail when stamps for return-postage are inclosed. 











CORRESPONDENCE. 

Mr. Editor :—You ask whether the equation, i = = ; 
does not result in the absurdity, 2/—1=—0. I answer, Yes; 
for the reason that it starts with the false assumption that the 
numerator of the first number, /1 = 1, and continues it to the 
end; whereas I have shown, conclusively, as I think, that 
yi=—1. Substituting —1 in place of /1, and your equation 
becomes identical, and leads, of course, to no such absurd re- 
sult. Hence I am not quite ready to admit that I have been in 
‘the frying-pan;’’ and so of course must regard that ‘“‘etc.’’ 
asa non sequitur. I shall be ready to admit it when it is clearly 
shown that ¥1 = +1, and nothing but +1. C. R. B. 





Mr. Editor :—The reason of the contradiction (—1 = -+1) in 
that paradox, consists in the false admission that one can take 
the root of a quantity at pleasure, + or —. 

—1 X —1=>-+1 (a). 
+1 X +1 = +1 (bd). 

The root of +1 in equation (a) = —1; the root of +1 in (b) 
=+1. C. R.B. is right. If I say, ‘‘—1 xX —I1 produces the 
same effect as +1 X +1, and this effect I can ascribe, ad lib- 
itum, to any of those two causes,’’ my reasoning is false. I 
have first to investigate which of the two causes (—1 X —1l, or 
+1 X +1) existed. If I say +1 canbe the product of —1 X 
—1, or of +1 XK +1, I do not say that this +1, which I have 
here in this problem, is the product of —1 K —1 and at the 
same time of +1 X +1. These two exclude each other; only 
one is right. 

After C. R. B., the editor proceeds, and finishes saying, ‘‘ Out 
of the frying-pan into the fire.’”’ Namely, he continues: 

(a) = ys t= -1 1. 
(6) yl(—1) =—1/—1; 
*.* (c) J—1=—y—1; (d) 2J/—1 = 0. 

Is not the fire here in the step from (b) to(c)? There he 
divides one side of the equation by —1 (= 1), while he divides 
the other by +1. That is as wrong as this: “If a quantity (m) 
be both multiplied and divided by another (n), its value will 
not be changed.”’ 

20 0 
Vi => o 9 == 20 ; this 
multiplied by /1 (= —1) = —20; therefore 20 = —20. 

M. GoTTESLEBEN. 


[M. G. is mainly right in what he says, but is wrong when 
he says C. R, B. is right. C. R. B. claims the following equa- 

yi —1 
y-1  y—1" 

Now mathematical language has the meaning which mathe- 
maticians have agreed to give it, and no one or more persons 
have any right to change that meaning. For example, I have 
no right to claim as true this equation, —/1 = /1, though I 
may take the positive root of one side and the negative root 
of the other side and make the equation true. The fact is, 
nothing has been said by any of our correspondents which has 
touched the real difficulty of the case. The same thing may 
be put in another way: 

¥—1 


1 1 a 
Se oes cone ae 


Clearing of fractions, 1 = —1 (3). 

What is the trouble here? It is certainly not that we have 
taken the wrong roots, for we have taken no roots at all, but 
only indicated the roots.—Eb. | 


{m= =m}. m= 20; n= y1. 





tion to be true; viz,: 


(2). 











FOREIGN NOTES. 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS IN SWEDEN.—Industrial schools are 
called in Sweden Sléjd institutions. The most important is 
at Nias in West Gothland. Niiis is an old baronial seat, 
whose history dates back to the middle ages. Here lives the 
owner, Abrahamson, dreaming about his dead wife and striv- 
ing to honor her memory by quiet beneficence. He has had a 
girls’ school built, where the children receive instruction not 
only in reading and writing, but in weaving and cooking. 
Next year a seminary is to be built for women teachers of 
manual occupations. 

Not far away are the famous Sléjd institutions, under the 
charge of the director of the seminary, Otto Salomon. A one- 
story building with two wings contains a museum of models, 
which are arranged according to pedagogical principles in 
series of fifty, one hundred, and one hundred and fifty, from 
which, already, many have been bought by different States. 
The scholars are from eleven to fourteen years of age. Their 
seats are nicely made, after the system of two benches used in 
the . The students in the seminary receive instruc- 
tion in the customary branches from two teachers besides the 
director. Particular attention is paid todrawing. The course 





is annual, the past six years ninety Sléjd teach 
to sanitary rules. In addition to manual 
un ee 8 rs, cooeenes pntiy 
arms. 
tie oll gcagpens 


fur-|in his school upon the 
Miss H 





| ford of vidgewater, FJ 
Malden, W. E. She!don, 


ing a five weeks’ course. In the course of the year eight such 
courses are held. There were present, in addition, two Finns, 
four Norwegians, two Danes, three Frenchmen, and two Ger- 
mans. The work occupies from seven to nine hours daily. 
Six hours a week are devoted to pedagogics and debates. 
Among the young teachers were seen two gray heads, probably 
candidates who mistook their earlier calling. — Preussische 
Lehrerzeitung. 





Teachers in Couneil. 


————- §- > ——————___~ 


PLYMOUTH CO. TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
FORTY-NINTH ANNUAL MEETING. 


The 49th convention of the Plymouth Co. (Mass.) Teachers’ 
Assoc. was held, Oct. 20. at South Abington, and was an un- 
qualified success. Some six hundred were present, and the 
papers read were of unusual ability. Mr. C. Meserve, the 
president, called the convention to order. 


Mr. Boyden, prin. of Normal School, Bridgewater, reported 
the Com. on Course of Study for the Schools of Plymouth Co. 
as not being fully ready to report, but made some suggestions 
as to the course advisable to adopt for the nine years of school- 
work. The matter was well discussed. 

E. O. Achorn, principal high school, South Abington, pre- 
sented a very conclusive paper on the teaching of ‘‘ Civil Gov- 
ernment in our Schools.’’ We hope the lecture will be pub- 
lished in full in some form or other, for it should have a larger 
audience, and convince not only the committees in Plymouth 
Co., but all school committees, that there is no more essential 
study for those who are to help govern our country than that 
of civil government. 

A paper by Miss H. B. Loud, of Rockland, on ‘School Dis- 
cipline,’’ was good and suggestive, though some of its asser- 
tions might well provoke criticism as to their feasibility. 

S. A. Snow, principal high school, Scituate, followed with 
an earnest and thoughtful paper on “ Political Economy in the 
Schools,’’ showing by argument that the study was of great 
value to the pupil, and could be made interesting to both boys 
and girls. 

Miss J. A. Barry read an essay on ‘‘ Memorizing Choice Bits 
of Poetry and Prose,’’ and illustrated her points by reciting 
some ‘choice bits’? from Longfellow, Whittier, and others. 
She urged the practice upon all, and said it should begin even 
in the primary grades. 

A paper by Prof. Arthur C. Boyden, of the Normal School, 
Bridgewater, ‘* How to Simplify Arithmetic ?”’ was strong and 
practical. Should his method be followed, we think it would 
prove a boon to both teacher and pupil, who now wade through 
many rules and problems at the expense of braim and nerve. 

Supt. W. H. Lambert presented a paper on ‘‘ Supplementary 
Reading.”’ The subject-matter was so true and convincing, 
and the points so weil taken, that there was no discussion save 
a few remarks by Mr. W. E. Sheldon, editor of the Primary 
TEACHER, who probably has a slight partiality for the Readers 
of his boyhood, and consequently may have feared that the 
young teachers might be led by the eloquence of Mr. L. intoa 
neglect of drill. Mr. S. thought the reading of the old Readers 
was as elevating as selections. 

Dr. J. C. Gleason was then called on for his paper, ‘‘ Condi- 
tions Essential to Success in the School-room.”’ After touch- 
ing upon discipline, government, and some minor points, the 
doctor described schools and teachers as he often found them 
in his visits, indicating how some teachers made mistakes by 
asking leading questions and coaxing pupils along. The true 
method, he said, was to make the boy or girl see the principle 
and work it out themselves. After illustrating by anecdote 
many such cases, the doctor added: ‘‘I see these things fre- 
quently, but I say nothing.” 

Supt. Lambert criticised this remark, intimating that any 
committee ought to point out such and other faults to teach- 
ers, and let them have a chance to improve, for, said he, I 
have known many a name dropped from the roll of teachers 
for just such reasons, when all that was needed was a little 
friendly advice. 

The next paper was by Mr. Jacobs, school committee, West 
Scituate, ‘‘ Concerning Registers.’’ This theme seemed to 
arouse many of the teachers. The speaker pleaded for accu- 
racy. He suggested that the roll should be called at morn and 
noon, that the attendance, absences, and tardiness should be 
kept in the Register, and not, as too often the case, in a sep- 
arate book, a practice which necessitates copying, and hence 
creep in inaccuracies. | 

A paper by Miss Littlefield, ‘‘ Teaching Reading to the 
Youngest Children,’’ was full of good points. 


The ‘‘ Old and the New,”’ by Miss Abby M. Kelly, of Abing- 
ton, was a contrast that was largely in favor of the new, and 
one could not but regret that one was born so soon, so much 
more pleasing seemed the present style of teaching children. 
It is a wise head that utilizes the love children have of making 
mud-pies into putting the same force into forming capes, prom- 
ontories, mountains, and rivers, and their love for bright col- 
ors into weaving gay worsteds, their love of form into the actual 
making of squares, triangles, and pyramids, thus keeping the 
ever-restless brains and fingers occupied. 

One of the most noticeable points made by all the essayists, 
as well as in the discussions, was the fact that women have a 
right to share in the government. It was not said, ‘‘I teach 
my boys civil government,” but, ‘‘I teach my pupils,’’—boys 
and girls, — recognizing the fact that girls are to become co- 
workers with the boys. 

Mr. Boyden of the Normal School, Bridgewater, maintained 
that ‘*women ought to go to town meetings that they might learn 
the power of the ballot, and familiarize themselves with the 
duties of the town and other officers.’’ 

Mr .E. C. Ascham, of So. Abington, said in his admirable 
paper on “Civil Government,”’ that it was deplorable to note 
even among voters the ignorance as to the duties of the differ- 
ent officers of even small towns, a fact that holds true of even 
State and national officers; he urged, therefore, the teaching of 
the duties of citizenship in our public schools. 

Mr. Wales, of No. Abington, attested to the great interest 
uestion of suffrage for women. 

. Loud as the pertinent question, How are 
women to teach political economy, or civil government ? 
What can they know about it who are not allowed to have 


ng to do with it ? 
2 aycenl eestt, wees ably discussed by E. W. Nutter of 
L. H. of Brockton, J. B. Gif- 
Scituate, W. H. bert of 
others, 





A fit ending for so intellectual a treat was a paper by W. C. 
Bates, supt. of the Hingham schools. His subject ‘* Lively 
Recitations,’’ was a plea for joyous, pleasant lifein the school, 
and was illustrated by anecdotes, bright and sparkling with 
wit. The idea so prevalent that theiface of teacher and pupil 
should be as long as the moraljlaw, or that a deathly stillness 
should pervade the school-room was ridiculed, and teachers 
advised, both for their own and pupils’ happiness, to indulge 
in an occasional pun,—even fa hearty laugh would not come 
amiss once in a while; never allow, however, the pupil or your- 
self to laugh at the mistakes of another. Sarcasm or ridicule 
should find no place in a school-room. 


The first business of the evening was the choice of officers 
for the year, which resulted as follows: 

Prest —Charles F. Meserve of Rockland. 

Vice-Prests. —G. L. Richardson of Abington, J. B. Gifford 
of Bridgewater, and Miss J. E. Chandler of E. Bridgewater. 

Ex. Com.—E. W. Nutter of E. Bridgewater, Melvin S. Nash 
of Hanover, Lizzie A. Kingman of Brockton. 

Sec. and Treas.—J. H. Willoughby of Middleboro. 


The treasurer reported fifty dollars in the treasury as a fund 
for the coming year. 

Dr. Howe, of Hanover, in behalf of the citizens of Hanover, 
invited the Assoc. to hold their next annual session with them. 
The invitation was aceepted with pleasure, and a vote of 
thanks was tendered the School Com. and citizens of So. 
Abington for their generous hospitality. 

The lecturer for the evening was Prof. W. H. Niles, of the 
Inst. of Technology, who held his audience intensely interested 
for over an hour in his account of Holland and its people. 





CONNECTICUT EDUCATORS IN COUNCIL. 


THE STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


First Day —TuHuRspDAyY, Oct. 26. 


Evening Session. 

The 36th annual meeting of the Connecticut State Teachers’ 
Assoc. assembled at High School Hall, New Haven, at 7.30 
p. m., and was called to order by the acting president, Mortimer 
A. Warren, of Danbury. 

The opening exercise was singing by the Hillhouse High 
School Chorus, conducted by Prof. B. Jepson, vocal instructor 
of music in the public schools. The Chorus numbered 128. 
The first number rendered was the ‘‘ Festival Hymn,’’ by Dud- 
ley Buck. The singing was of a high order of excellence, 
showing superior training by Prof. Jepson, and was enthusi- 
astically enjoyed by an audience completely filling the spacious 
hall. The inaugural address of Prest. Warren followed, in 
which he compared the work of the educator to that of a king 
in guiding his loyal subjects. The pupils in several grades of 
our schools are entitled to the most candid consideration of 
the great practical questions bearing upon our educational 
work, 

Ariel Parish, Esq., president of the Assoc., sent a feeling 
and instructive message to the meeting from Colorado, where 
he is now temporarily residing, which was read by Mr. G. W. 
Curtis, principal of the New Haven High School. 

The president appointed the following committees: 


On Resolutions—D. N. Camp, I. N. Carleton, S. T. Dutton, 
F. F. Barrows, Joseph Hall, A. P. Somes, Giles Potter, and 
F. H. Brewer. 

On Nominations—A. H. Stevens, J. C. Stockwell, A. B. 
Wigham, A. A. Morse, T. A. Bracket, and A. S. Porter. 

On Necrology—Charles Northend, New Britain; J. H. Root, 
Greenwich; J. B. Welch, Willimantic; M. Bauts, Rockville. 

On Enroliment—F. E. Bangs, New Haven; A. B. Fifield, New 
Haven; W. I. Twitchell, Windsor; G. D. Northrop, Danbury. 


The address of the evening was given by Wm. T. Harris, 
L.L.D., of Concord, Mass. His theme was, 


** Do the Public Schools Educate Children beyond the Position 
which they must occupy in life.’’ 


In the course of his remarks Dr. Harris said: If we look 
upon education as fitting a child for the position in which he 
was born, we turn in the face of divine teaching. Such an ed- 
ucation would be calculated for India under the caste system, 
but now the invention of machinery enables man to conquer 
time and space. With the aid of the steam-engine, the power- 
loom, and other inventions, 8,000,000 of people can do as much 
as 360,000,000 formerly. This is a study for the teacher; the 
business-man has not time to solve the necessary social prob- 
lems, The question of ‘‘the readjustment of vocation ren- 
dered necessary by machinery,’’ should be our first thought. 
We should also consider what education ought to be as a gen- 
eral whole. In this country of self-government man is to 
make the law as well as to obey it. Therefore education 
must not be directed toward only a business vocation. Man 
as he is made in the image of God has intellect and the pos- 
sibilities of science. We all confess that our age necessitates 
a study of science. But man should make his will wholly in 
the likeness of religion; then he may come to understand that 
nature comes from the same hand. Such an education is an 
education for the eternities. 


ae 


TairD Day—SaturDAy, Oct. 27. 


Morning Session. 


The first exercise, the Griibe Method of Teaching Numbers, 
was introduced by Mr. Pitman, of New Haven, and illustrated 
a! a class of pupils from the Woolsey School, conducted by 

iss Pinney, who remarked: | 


It is not our pur 
ation of Grube’s 
in the su have alread 


this morning to enter into a description or explan- 
ethod. It is probable that those who feel an interest 
obtained a good ee knowledge of the 
theory, and will be chiefly interested in seeing how others besides them- 
selves apply the method in practice. We have, therefore, brought in 
here two groups of children, and their teacher will give them, in your 
presence, a series of exercises precisely like what she is accustomed to 
give them daily in the school-room. The first group is confined to chil- 
nm of the average age of 5 years and 2 months, who entered school for 
the first time Sept. 4, and have, therefore, had a school life of nearly two 
months. They are su ed to be pretty well acquainted with aumbers 


gqoeeing Co Ds Grube plan as far as and including the number four. 
The ch of the second group # three or four menths older 
than those of the first up, bave. school nearly four months, 
ons of numbers uptoeight. It ought to be said 

low Grube. He, and most of those who 
uce the written signs, figures, very early in the work, if 


f 
not at the We with some others, prefer not-. 
very beginning. bccn m Pp ali the 


until the children have 
relations of numbers nearly or quite up to ten. It is quite possible that 
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those who listen to the exercises this morning may discover other points 
or lines of divergence, but, in this one particular, we eguaslentionsts and 
intentionally differ from him. The aim of the teacher, in using the Grube 
method, is to lead the children to acquire a perfect knowledge of num- 
bers, and all their possible relations to each other, as far at least as ten, 
by actual experiments made by themselves, over and over, upon visible 
and tangible objects. To this end, a vast amount of very simple questions 
are asked by the teacher, and answered by the children by the aid of a 
oe a variety of objects which they see and handle at the time. The work 

gins with the numbers one, two, and three, and all that Grube learned 
about these numbers is thoroughly mastered and familiarized before the 
number four is taken up, and so on. 

The topic was discussed by Messrs. Harrington of Bridge- 
port, Rev. Mr. Beach of Windsor Locks, and W. E. Sheldon, 
editor of PRIMARY TEACHER, Boston. 

After a brief recess an exhibition of the method of calisthen- 
ics pursued in the Milwaukee (Wis.) schools was conducted 
with a class of young girls in costume, by Prof. George Seikel, 
of the Turn-Hall School, New Haven. The exercises were of 
great variety, and the class showed remarkable accuracy in 
their movements. The exhibition was highly commended. 


The Public Libraries. 


The concluding exercise of the morning was given by Libra- 
rian H. F. Bassett, of Waterbury, on the topic, ‘‘ The Relation 
of the Public Library to the Public School.’”’ He briefly re- 
ferred to the free public libraries now springing into existence 
in all parts of the country. Books, however, he said, can do 
much harm as well as much good. He favored the admission 
of works of fiction into the public library, but argued that no 
library shoold exist that circulates fiction alone. It is useless 
to trust the matter of reading of the children to the parents. 
The teachers of the country must seek to exert their influence 
in favor of the reading of good books by the young. This is 
in the line of the teacher’s duty, which is largely to teach how 
to gain knowledge, rather than to cram the mind with facts. 
How to inculcate habits of investigation are of great impor- 
tance, rather than the storing of the memory. Many teachers 
inoculate their pupils with an intellectual dry-rot, by crowding 
the memory. Extracts from good books should be used by 
teachers in their schools to incite pupils to look up facts about 
authors, and study allusions. In conclusion the speaker re- 
ferred to a late increase in circulation of desirable books from 
the Waterbury library. 

The discussion was opened by Supt. Dutton of New Haven, 
who suggested that all Scripture allusions be taught exactly as 
they are in the Bible. The power to use books wisely was im- 
portant for refereuce, but he would have the gems of literature 
memorized just as they were written by the authors. 

Supt. Harrington of Bridgeport thought that our people are 
not reading now the best literature; hence how can they be 
induced to do so is a question of great pertinency to teachers. 
The working of the libraries, useful to the schools, justifies 
special work in directing the reading of pupils, 

At the conclusion of the discussion a committee to consider 
this subject was authorized to be appointed by the chair, to 
report at the next meeting of the Assoc. 

Afternoon Session. 

The first exercise was given by a class from the Dwight 
School,—L. L. Camp, principal,—on Map Drawing. 

There was a very interesting exhibition of drawings by the 
eye of the public schools of New Haven, under the charge of 

rof. Louis Bail. The grammar-school work consisted of a 
collection of outline-drawings, drawn from Bail’s Charts. The 
high-school work of the fourth class included designs for oil- 
cloth, carpets, panels, book-covers, etc.; also drawings from 
natural objects. The third-class work consisted of drawings 
from models and perspective. The junior class, in perspective, 
show samples of articles of furniture for rooms, also drawings 
from nature and mechanical models. The senior-class work 
included drawings from nature and models, artistically fin- 
ished. This exhibition reflected great credit upon Prof. Bail. 
No ruling or measuring is allowed in his system of teaching 
drawing. 

The second exercise, ‘‘ Language in the Lower Classes,’’ was 
introduced by Mr. Joseph R. French, aided by a class from the 
Skinner School, New Haven. Mr. French stated the true order 
of studies to be: (1) Ideas; (2) Signs; and (3) Sounds. He 
developed his method with the class, showing how ideas, forms 
of expression, and proper utterance may be secured. 

Miss Phelps, with a class from the Washington School, illus- 
trated how the first lessons in the use of script-writing, and the 
proper use of language are taught in her class. The method 
seemed admirably adapted to fix the attention of the young 
children, and was well calculated to develop both ideas and 
correct forms of expression. 

**Should Handwork Constitute a Part of all Education ?”’ 
was the theme of a paper by Charles G. Leland, of Philadel- 
phia. He claimed that the elements of handwork should be 
taught in the public schools, but special technical instruction 


should not be so taught; certain arts, but not trades. Simple; 


outlines of decorative arts require but little time, and may be 
profitably introduced; pupils of ten or twelve years of age can 
accomplish these general results by one lesson a week. 








L. H. Marvel, of Boston, here presented some pertinent facts 
growing out of his experience in the supervision of a manual 
training-school in Gloucester, Mass. He cited eminent author- 
ities to prove that the regular work of the school is better than 
at any time in the past. The home-life of the present era is 
not such as to lead pupils to learn how to earn their livelihood. 

A spirited discussion followed, participated in by Beech of 
Windsor, Sheldon of Boston, Kellogg of New York, and others. 


EVENING SESSION. 


Charles Northend, of New Britain, chairman of the Com. on 
Necrology, presented a very interesting report, referring to the 
death of Miss Lucy A. Minor, of New Haven, and Frederick 


W. Gunn, of Washington, Conn. 

The address of the evening was given by Newman Smyth, 
D.D., of New Haven. The interest in the man and the ap- 
propriateness of his theme combined to fill the hall to over- 
flowing. He chose for his topic, 

The Art of Thinking. 


Mr. Smythsaid: In this country the art of thinking should not be con- 
sidered one of the lost arts. The object of education, according to Her- 
bert mee is the art of living well. As tributary to this end, education 
should tend to the art of thinking well. One must have joy in teaching; 
one must have joy in thinking. Joy is not always to be bought with a 
ay Pure and celestial joys come to us like birds in the trees. Jo 
n thinking is no exception to this rule; it can never come through self- 
ishness. Joy in the teacher’s work may come by cultivation. Our feel- 
ings, pleasurable or otherwise, often lie beyond the control of our wills. 
Through our habits of thought the color of our moods will be largely de- 
termined. One of the first things to be taught in teaching is the capacity 
to take hold of matters by theright hand. The student, then, at school, 
has not learned the art of thinking well who does not love his books. The 
teacher’s joy in teaching well is be pre in the school. The love of 
books may be destroyed by an ill-ad selection of reading. If we want 
to cultivate a better style of thought I know of no better system than to 
study the thoughts of grown-up men and women. Some persons do seem 
to lack the raw material of thought. One cannot make bricks without 
straw. Education seems to give wings to thought. There is a lack of 
power to form or hold fast asystem of abstract ideas. Persons may know 
much of men but little of man. This lack of the mental grasp of ideas is 
the popular theme which gives the demagogue his opportunity. Henever 
dreams of those grand principles of righteousness which moves fixidly 
along in the grooves of thought. The teacher should remember, as he 
teaches a little curly-headed lad, that the child may make a congressman; 
so he should teach him how many cents make an honest dollar. We 
should seek to see just so far as we can, and no farther. There are some 
men who want to see on the mountain-top; now that is not sound think- 
ing. The opinions of many people are like watered stocks. One of the 
ey mistakes in modern thinking is this haste in Searing otpapactons, 

here is a great lack of ability in putting things together. © great need 
of the educator, and the chief responsibility, is finding truth, and never 
to be afraid of finding facts. Another great essential of our times is the 
art of moral divination,—the art of seeing things in their real and eternal 
relation. There is nothing so narrowing as mere ~ New England 
needs the faculty of seeing into the trath. The pupils should be given 
something for their better natures. We should not starve their souls, as 
is sometimes done in common-school education. I want to impress upon 
ou teachers the supreme importance of this method of thinking. Thought 
s the great art; thought can speed faster than the bird files. So let us 
remember, with all our drudgery, of the rich rewards to be expected by 
the cultivation of this t art and the splendid treasures of memory we 
shall carry with us. The hand of the artisan may lose its cunning, but the 
discipline of thought is personal property upon which the grave s. have 
no mortgage. 


Turrp Day—SaTuRDAY, Oct. 28. 
Morning Session 
The opening paper was presented by E. Sawyer, A.M., New 
Britain. Topic: 
Less Hours per Day—More Days in the Year. 


The sp°*aker believed in well graded schools, systematic teaching, and 
the use of the best scientific principles. In everything, he said, the 3 
ent is imperfect. We must look to the changes to be made in future for a 
closer approximation to perfection of system and method. What ar- 
rangement of educational forces will best promote the general ? 
Among these is the question as to what number of hours shall pupils be 
confined to school-work. At present, fully one-third of the days of each 

ear is devoted to vacation. Two handred days for school-work, with the 
ncreased number of school studies, has produced a high pressure to be 
deprecated. The school days are too long. Long sessions tend to make 
— sluggish, and all good work requires attention and energetic voli- 

ion, which tax the nervous system ape Rapid p in learning 
is secured at the expense of the health of the young. Brain-work is not 
confined to school-hours, but is carried home, and from one to three hours 
a day are requisite out of school. Mental work is healthy if not carried 
to excess. Children in the country should work with and for their par- 
ents. They should be instructed in household and other practical duties. 
Parents have now to wait on their children to save their strength for their 
studies. Saturday holidays and the long vacations are open to grave ob- 
jection. ben are often convenient, but not wise. Long vacations can 
only be justified because that teachers and pupils are mentally exhausted 
by the school-work in term-time. This should never be the case. One- 
third of the time should not be needed to repair damages. Long vacations 
engen‘er bad habits. The great bulk of the children are left in idleness, 
attending the street school. The effort to secure ‘ect attendance is an 
evil which often impairs health. The formation of bad habits of work are 
legitimate results of Saturday holidays and long vacations. In no busi- 
ness can a man do good work working 5 days a week, or 200 days in a year. 
Tending school should be the business of pupile. It would be better for 
them to do a fair day’s work each working-day. Teachers would not like 
the ——— at first; but would it not be better to be relieved of the strain 
and burden of over-work, and distribute their labor over the whole time, 
which would prevent any burdens? The remedy we suggest is to have 
school three hours each day, and the number of days largely increased, 
say for 45 or 48 weeks in the year. 





Mr. Whittemore of New Haven, in the discussion, said 
parents were apt to ascribe all the ilis of their children to the 
schoels, and teachers humor this idea too much. The testi. 
mony of college-students is in favor of the complete holiday 
and long vacations. The best intellectual efforts are produced 
under pressure. Vacations are for complete change and for 
meditation. We need periods of active work, and we also 
need time for thought,—independent hours of solitude,—out- 
side of our ordinary work. 

Mr. Harrington of Bridgeport said he thought a better word- 
ing of the topic would have been, ‘‘ Less hours per day; less 
days in the year. 

Examination of Teachers. 


The second paper was given by T. I. Briggs, of Waterbury. 
Topic: ‘‘The Examination of Teachers by the State.” His 
argument was directed toward the enactment of the bill con- 
cerning a State Board of Examiners as presented to the Legis- 
lature in 1880, 1881, and 1882. 

Mr G. E. Elliot followed, giving a brief history of the move. 
ment for the passage of the proposed bill. He said the oppo- 
sition came from the cities of New Haven and Hartford. The 
country towns need such a law. 

Reports. 

Reports of committees being in order, Mr. C. L. Ames, of 
Plattsville, reported for the treasury as follows: 

The collection of this meeting amounted to $153,—the largest 
ever received,—fully paying the current expenses. 

Mr. Dutton, supt. of New Haven, chairman of Com. on Res- 
olutions, made a very full report. 

In addition to the resolutions of thanks, were the following, 
of general interest: 

Resolved, That the State Normal School has hitherto been influential in 
helping to raise the standard of instruction throughout the State, and we 
express the hope that, with the new building now in the process of erec- 
tion, and under a liberal policy of management, it may attain a still larger 


usefulness. 
Resolved. That we give cordial expression to our appreciation of the 


valuable services which Sec. B.G. Northrop has rendered in Connecti- 
cut, and that we recognize in Mr. Northrop a conscientious and indefa- 


tigable worker in the cause of popular education. 
F. F. BARRows, 


D. N. Camp, 
I, N. CARLTON, 8. T. DutTTon. 


List of Officers. 

The following list of officers for the ensuing year were unani-. 
mously elected: 

Prest.—J. G. Lewis, of New Haven 

Vice Prests.—H. M. Adams, of Rockville; H. M. Walradt, 
of South Norwalk; J. A. Graves, of Hartford; J. B. Welch, 
of Willimantic; E. L. Mead, of Winsted; Dwight Holbrook, of 
Clinton; J. R. French, of New Haven; H. L. M. Ladd, of 
Norwich. 

Sec.—J. D. Whittemore, of New Haven. 

Treas.—C. L. Ames, of Plantsville. 

Rec. Sec.—Miss E. J. Whiton, of Waterbury. 

Delegates to National Hd. Assoc.—D. N. Camp, of New 
Britain; T. W. T. Curtis, of New Haven; M. A. Warren, of 
Danbury; N. L. Bishop, of Norwich; J. H. Hall, of Hartford. 








PERSONALS. 

— Miss Emma Worthington, for many years a teacher in 
the public schools at El! Paso, Ill., has just been appointed a 
notary public by Gov. Cullom. She is an expert stenographer. 

— Mrs. Carolina Rives, the great teacher of vocal music in 
Cincinnati, is dying at the residence of her daughter, the well- 
known prima donna, Julia Rives-King, in New York. 


— The widow of the Hon. Horace Mann has presented to 
the library of Brown Oniv. the study-chair used by her hus- 
band when he was an undergraduate of that institution. 


— Mr. Joseph Longworth, who has taken a great interest in 
the establishment of an art school in Cincinnati, proposes to 
give the school ground-rents to make up an income of $10,000 
a year,—equal to a total gift of $300,000,— provided the school 
is placed under the care of the trustees of the Art Museum. 

— Prof. Michie, of West Point, has ordered for the academy 
a new meridian circle similar to the one at Williams Coll., Mass. 


— Dr. B. A. Gould, a native of Boston, a graduate of the 
Boston Latin School and of Harvard Coll., who is now the as- 
tronomer at Cordobo, S. A., was the first to discover the comet. 


~ The anticipated resignation of Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes 
as Parkman professor of Anatomy in the Medical School at 
Harvard Univ., has become a fact. 








HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
FOR OVERWORKED PROFESSIONAL MEN. 


Dr. Chas. T. Mitchell, Canandaigua, N. Y., says: “I think 
it a grand restorer of brain force or nervous energy.”’ 
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I. ALCEBRA. 


Contains proportionately more problems and 





WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
The 334 Winter Session will open on Thursday, Oct. 5, THE 


TH, Principal. moe ng on ten faddabeinmeah wulasidneasatirehd REALM OF SON G, 
Philadelphia, and Orthopaedic Hospitals. Spring 


LECTURES. Wintor Guisses are free except for expouse of material 


FOR SINGING SCHOOLS AND CONVENTIONS. 


By GEORGE F. ROOT. 
The “REALM OF SONG,’ with the TVeacher’s 


eae ee 


CE ERE eb tp ae 


exercises than any other Algebra. It is new, 
practical, and original. It aims to present the 
pupil with but one new idea at a time, and by 
examples and exercises, to assure its assimila- 
tion before passing to another. 12mo. $1.20. 


li. PLANE GEOMETRY & TRIGONOM’Y. 


Contains the portion of both sciences needed 
by those preparing for college, or such as termi- 
nate their course with the ‘grammar school. 
12mo. $140. 

f 
a: 4 Copies sent to teachers or examination, post- 
HENRY HOLT & C0., 29 West 23d St., New York. 


MOSES TRUE BROWN'S LECTURES 
Delsarte Philosophy of Expression. 


PrRor. Baown will mak te with . 
Schools, Teachers’ Institutes, goa Li Doonan 
for a Fuct Course OF 12 LeoTrorss; for a PARTIAL 
CouRsE oF 4 RES ; or for his Popular Lecture, 
“A Glance at Delsarte’s Philosophy of Expression.” 

Address: COLLEGE HILL, Mass., 

Or, ALDINE HOTEL, Pita, B32 











(1.) = on Army in England, by One who 
ows It.” 
(2.) “ The Story of John Pounds, the Founder of Rag- 
Schools, by the Minister of his Church.”’ 
(3.) po sneee Bands of Mercy, and other Bands, by 
r v9 
(4) “ Sketches of English Life and Character.” 

English and American papers describe the Lectures 
of Mr. Timmins as ‘“ Masterly,” “Intensely interest- 
ing,” “‘ Able,” and “ Eloquent,” 

“ Note the advertisement of the eloquent preacher. 
Rev. Dr. Timmins. The topics and » er mast com- 
mand a hearing.” —Dr. EMERSON, Z o&f Christian 

“ Dr. Timmins is a finished er, apt in illustra- 
tion, and at ee oe ee we Boy his 5 
ence throughout the re delivery of an address 
tnd Mots, Bor oP ihe fat Pouphmen ad 

EO. NOYES ass. . 


W. BICKNELL, Editor of the Journal 


The Rev. THos. TimM1ns, of England, is prepared to 
give Lectures on the above subjects. Terms to suit. 
Address, or call, at 96 Tremont St., Boston. 391 h 


Dl NSABL an TEACHERS: 
SPE BL rewn’s Gram- 
IN mar s, free. Hor particu- 
Mars Ot LOMAS W. BICKNELL, 
86 Biawicy Street, Boston, Masa. 





RACHEL 1 L. SODLEY. A.M, Club, makes a magnificent outfit for Singing School 
St., PHILA. 


ther address 
M.D., Dean, No. College Ave. and 2ist St., 





IS A SURE CURE 


for all diseases of the Kidneys and 


—LIVER— 


It has specific action on this most 


condition, effecting a» pats ar a 
bilious, constipated, Kidney- 














and Class Work. 

Beautiful Music in the “ REALM.” Clear 
and attractive metheds in the ‘‘CLUB.” All 
carefully graded, se as te make EVERY 
STEP in the Singing Class and Institute a 
DELIGHT te Teachers and Scholars. 


TEACHERS! 
Pa ny ne ped wee by which the work of teacher and 


8; sent 
PB cen, The ' Teacher's Olen ere of 
gratis fy a bp em Fe or oe ee of the 
err A any oth - seeing books. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
“yo-5 Union Square. | Cinoinnati, 0. 


a=. TEACHE and others desir- 
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NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


MAINE. 


— Hazers in the colleges of Maine do not fare as well in the 
courts as before the faculty. The suit of State vs. the hazers 
at Bowdoin has just been decided against the students in the 
sum of $2,500 and costs. Served them right! Had the faculty 
of said college announced at the opening of the year that un- 
conditional expulsion would, in every instance, be the penalty 
for hazing, this disgrace and expense would have been avoided. 
The sophomores of Lafayette Coll., Pa., codperating with the 
faculty, have adopted a better course. Instead of hazing the 
freshmen, this year, they invited them to a reception, gave 
them a cordial welcome, and treated them like gentlemen, thus 
expressing their disapproval of this barbarous and disgraceful 
conduct of hazing. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
State Editor, D. A. CLirForp, Manchester, N. H. 


— Mr. John L, Stanley, who has recently resigned his posi- 
tion as principal of the high school in Concord, received the 
following well-deserved compliment from the High School 
Com.: The Board of Ed. desire to express formally their ap- 
preciation of the high character, eminent qualifications, and 
devotion to duty displayed by Mr. Stanley during his occu- 
pancy of his position. For the last seven years he has been 
principal of our high school, and during the whole time his re- 
lations with the Board and with each member of it have been 
of the most pleasant character. We accept with regret his res- 
ignation, knowing we lose a ripe scholar, a most successful 
teacher, and a gentleman in all the walks of life. 





VERMONT. 
State Editor, C. C. Boynton, Townshend, Vt. 


— The freshman class of the State Univ. numbers 43, the larg- 
est but one in the history of the university. Its first class of 
4 entered in 1800. The first building was begun in 1794, and 
completed in ’95. In 1805 its dimensions had been extended 
to 160 ft. length, 95 ft. width, save the wings. With all its 
library and valuable contents, it was burned in 1824. The 
corner-stone, laid in ’25 by Gen. Lafayette, has been relaid in 
82 for the elegant modern structure now rapidly progressing. 
It will be 250 ft. long, from 50 to 68 ft. wide; will contain over 
100 rooms, 15 used for recitations; chapel is 30x70, thor- 
oughly modern; other rooms 12 ft. high,substantially furnished ; 
windows, large; style, a blending of Ionic, Doric, Grecian, 
and modern, approved by all. The alumni of the Academic 
Dept. number 1,000. Of them Congress has had Collamer, 
Kasson, Strong, Higby, Woodbridge, Smith, Hale. Collamer 
has been in the Cabinet; Wheeler in the Vice-President’s 
chair. About 125 served in the army and navy of the United 
States during the Rebellion. Henry J, Raymond, the eminent 
journalist, was of the class of ’40. The faculty has held men 
of distinction: Prests. Marsh, Pease, Torrey, Angell, Buck- 
ham, Profs. Shedd, Benedict, Clark, Collier, Goodrich. It is 
well manned now, and the future success of the institution 
seems assured. 





SOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boston. — The Assoc. of Collegiate Alumne held a regular 
meeting at Mass. Inst. of Tech., Boylston street, Saturday, 
Oct. 28, at 3.00 p.m. The meeting was devoted to reports 
and a discussion of methods of work, and was largely attended. 

The following named educators were present at the 31st 
meeting of N. E. Supts. at Boston, Oct. 28: 

Massachusetts—A. P. Marble, Worcester; J. H. Davis, Woburn; Jas. 
Osgood, Cohasset; A. D. Mayo, Boston; O. B. Bruce Lynn; J. W. Al- 


lard, Milford; John T. Prince, Waltham and Watertown; J. Freeman 
Hall, Dedham; Henry Whittemore, Westboro; Gilman C. Fisher, Wey- 


mouth; Wm. Connell, Fall River; Wm. E. Hatch, Milford; Dr. H. Dan- | 


iels, Brookline; Joseph G. Edgerly, Fitchburg; W. W. Waterman, Taun- 
ton; T. W. Bicknell, Boston; R. rh Metcalf, Boston; J. T. Clarke, Chic- 
opee; 8S. Brown; Quincy; G. I. Aldrich, Canton; W. H. Lambert, Malden; 
Francis Coggswell, Cambridge; L. W. Mason, Boston; B. F. Tweed, Cam- 
bridgeport; E. L. Kirtland, Holyoke; Charles Morrill, Lowell; H. Hume, 
Boston; E. H. Davis, Woburn; F. W. Parker and E. P. Seaver, Boston. 

Maine—Thomas Tash, Portland. 

New Hampshire—Channing Folsom, Dover. 

Rhode Island — Daniel Leach, Providence; G. H. Littlefield, Newport. 

— A teachers’ institute was held in Reading, Oct. 26 and 
27. It was the first meeting of the kind ever held in the town. 
Wakefield, Melrose, Wilmington, North Reading, and Lynn- 
field, were largely represented by their teachers and commit- 
tee. Some regret was expressed by the people of Reading that 
their invitation was declined by the committee of Andover, 
who refused to allow the teachers to attend. In contrast with 
this, Methuen sent a large delegation without special invita- 
tion. Saugus did the same, although an institute was held in 
that town last year. The school committee of Reading were 
constant in their attentions, and the hospitality of the people 
was generously dispensed by the lady teachers, who served a 
bountiful collation each day of the meeting. The teaching 
exercises were similar to those of the other institutes. Even- 
ing lectures were given by Col. Higginson and Prof. Niles. 

— At New Bedford the two free evening schools have been 
reopened, and will continue three evenings a week through 
the winter. The teachers in the North School, on High street, 
are Mrs. S. W. Wild, principal, and Misses Mary T. Ruggles, 
Clara Watson, and Mr. George K. Dammon, assistants. In the 
South School Mr. Thomas C. Kennedy is principal, and Mrs. 
S. C. Whelden, Mrs. K. T. Johnson, and Mr. Oliver W. Cobb, 
assistants.——-The Free Evening Drawing School opened on 
the 10th as usual, under the care of Mr. Arthur Cumming, in- 
structor of drawing in the public schools. Mr. R. C. P. Coggs- 
hall is his assistant.——Miss Adella F. Potter, of the Middle- 
street Grammar School has been unable, on account of sick- 
ness, to enter school this term. She is one of the most promis- 
ing of the young teachers, and her ill-health is much regretted. 
—The crowded condition of the Fifth-street Grammar School 
made it necessary to open another room this term, and one 
was fitted in the Fourth-street Primary Building, and Miss 
Kate Lapham, of the Clark’s Point School, was transferred to 
it. Miss Lillie B. Allen, of Fairhaven, a graduate of the New 
Bedford schools has been appointed to the vacancy in the 
Clark’s Point School.——The new Swain Normal and Art 
School will not be able to open before the middle of November. 
At the last meeting of the trustees, Mr. Arthur Cumming was 
elected instructor in the Art Dept., and Prof. Lapoid, who is 
to teach the French language and literature in the Friend’s 
Acad. here, was elected to a similar position in this school. 





RHODE ISLAND. 


— Mr. A. D. Gray, an assistant teacher in the Woonsocket 
High School, has been supplying the place of the principal, 
who is absent in consequence of the death of his wife. 

— Augustine Jones, principal of the Friends’ School, has 
recently published a paper which he had previously read be- 
fore the Y. M. Political Club; its subject is, ‘‘ Instruction in 
Political Science in Schools below the College.’’ Prin. Jones 
ranks among the foremost in his profession, and a tract from his 
pen on 80 practical a subject deserves a wide range of readers, 

— The Ex. Com. of the R. I. Inst. met in Comr. Stockwell’s 
office in Providence, Saturday, Oct. 28; J. Milton Hall, the 
president, in the chair. The object of the meeting was to make 
arrangements for the next annual institute, which meets in 
the winter. Judging from the names of the speakers already 
engaged from abroad, the meeting will be fully up to the stand- 
ard of previous years. . 

— Dr. A. F. Blaisdell, of Providence, has done a good service 
in editing Enoch Arden. It is published in paper covers, and 
is an attractive little volume. The notes are brief, but to the 
point; and, at the end of the volume, is a set of suggestive 
questions on the text. It is designed especially for school use. 

— The Woonsocket School Committee, at a recent meeting, 
passed appropriate resolutions of condolence on the death of 
Mrs. Whittlesey, wife of Prof. Whittlesey of the Woonsocket 
High School. 





CONNECTICUT. 
State Editor, CHARLES NORTHEND, New Britain, Conn. 


— The English and Classical School at Waterbury, under 
the excellent management of E. E. Phillips, A.M., has com- 
menced the new school year with an unusually large number 
of pupils. Mr. Phillips is ably assisted by Mr. Fred La Forge, 
a graduate of the Sheffield Scientific School, New Haven, and 
Miss Julia Ross, an experienced teacher of St. Johnsbury, 
Vt. To meet a want long felt, mechanical drawing has 
been introduced, and instruction is given in both day and 
evening classes. The schools in Waterbury are among the 
very best in the State, and Supt. Crosby is doing what he can 
to promote their success. 

— The schools of the beautiful city of Norwich, which for 
many years have held a high position, have lost none of their 
merit under the efficient supervision of Mr. Bishop, the pres- 
ent supt. Mr. Bishop is a practical, common-sense man, and 
he not only knows where and what to do, but, what is quite 
as important, how todo. His late annual report is an inter- 
esting one, and from it we gather the following facts in rela- 
tion to the central district, which is under the care of Mr. 
Bishop: Number of school-houses, 6; school-rooms, 31; sittings, 
1215; teachers employed, 31; pupils registered, 1,044; average 
attendance, 895. An evening school was supported during the 
winter, which was attended by about one hundred pupils. 
Monthly teachers’ meetings have been held, and the attend- 
ance has been good and results highly satisfactory. Supt. 
Bishop speaks of irregular attendance as one of the greatest 
bars to the more extended and complete usefulness of the 
schools, — an evil by no means peculiar to Norwich. As a 
whole, Mr. Bishop’s report is a good one, and makes a good 
showing for the school year. 








KELLOGG’S TEXT-BOOK OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


Introduction Price, $1.00. 


CLARK’S TEXT-BOOK ON COMMERCIAL LAW. 


Introduction Price, 85 cts. 


BERENS’ HAND-BOOK OF MYTHOLOGY. 


Introduction Price, 72 cts. 


JSUST PUBLISHED: 


27 and 29 


For Young Men Selecting an Avocation. 


HOW TO SUCCEED, in Public} THE BEST READING; A Priced 


For Teachers and Students. 


G. P. PUTNAM'S SONS, 





West 23d Street, New York, 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 


For Readers and Book-buyers. 


THOMSON’S NEW ARITHMETICAL SERIES. 


(Iau two Books.) 


FIRST LESSONS IN ARITHMETIC, ; : 
COMPLETE GRADED ARITHMETIC, later 


SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS. Edited by Prof. BRAINERD KELLOGG, A.M. 
TEMPEST, KING LEAR, HAMLET, MACBETH, 


JULIUS CAESAR, MERCHANT OF VENICE. 


ENGLISH SCHOOL CLASSICS. 


(30 NUMBERS READY.) 


A PRACTICAL READER. By Miss C. B. LeRow. 
WITH EXERCISES IN VOCAL CULTURE. 





CLARK & MAYNARD, 


PUBLISHERS, 


734 Broadway, New York. 


H. I, SMITH, 


New England Agent, 
111 Devonsuiee Sr., Boston. 


25 cts. 
60 cts. 


Life, as a Minister, as a Physician, as a 
Life, asa Farmer, as an Inventor, and in 
Musician, a+ an Engineer, as an Artist, in 
Mercantile Literature. A series of essays by 
Senators BAYARD and EpmuNDs, Doctors JOHN 
HALL, WILLARD PARKER, and LEOPOLD DAM.- 
ROSOH, Gen. Sooy SMITH, HAMILTON GIBSON, Com- 
missioner GEO. B. LORING, LAWSON VALENTINE, 


and Classified Bibliography arranged for 
Ready Reference. Second Series. Covering 
the English and American publications of the five 
years ending December 31, 1881. Octavo....... $1.00. 


The first series, comprising publications prior to 1877, 


is still in print, and sells at $1.50. Sixteen editions 
have been called for of this practical work. It forms 
an invaluable guide for both book-buyer and book- 


25 cts. each. 


10 cts. each. 


Price 50 cts. $1.00. 


the public lands, etc. 


J. D. WILLIAMS, 
151 Wabash Ave., 
CHICAGO. 


bilities of American citizens. 





THoMAS EDISON, and E. P. Rog. 
duction by LyMAN ABBOTT. Vol. XXVI., in the 
Handy Book Series. 16mo, boards. ... 


For Students, Teachers, and Citizens. 


THE AMERICAN CITIZEN’S 


MEANUAL. Edited by WORTHINGTON C. Forp. 
Octavo, cloth. Part I.— Governments (National, | excellent.’”»— London Times. 
State, and Local), the Electorate, and the Civil 
Service. ‘ Questions of the Day.” Volume IV. 


PaRr II. (in press). The Functions of Government, 
considered with special reference to taxation and ex- 
penditure, the regulation of commerce and industry, 
provision for the poor and insane, the management of 


seller. 
With an Intro- 





----50 cents, For Reference and for General Reading. 


THE UNIVERSE; or, The Infinitely 
Great and the Infinitely Little. From the 
French of F. A. POUOHET. New and much cheaper 
edition. Octavo, with the original 270 illustrations, 
$3.75. 


‘*An admirable work. . . . The illustrations are 


For Art Students. 
SKETCHING IN WATER-COLORS. 


By Hatron. Being number? of the Art Hand-books. 


DRAWING in BLACK AND WHITE, 


A work planned to afford in compact form acompre-| CHARCOAL, CRAYON, PENCIL, AND 


hensive summary of the nature of the organization of < 
the Gavenbment of the Untied States (Hational, State,| “ZN AND ENM. Being No. Sof the Art Hand 


and Local), and of the duties, privileges, and responsi- books. By Susan N. CARTER. 


16mo, illustrated, 








t@~ New Educational Lists sent on application. 














STEEL 
PE Ss. 316 tf 





In 20 Numbers, of superior English make, suited to every style of writing. A sample of each, 
for trial, by mail, on receipt of 35 cts. Ask your Stationer for the Spencerian Pens. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & (0., New- York. 
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Some Late Publications. 





Title. Author. Publisher. Pri 

Niagara and Other Famous Cataracts of the World. Holley Armstrong &Co,NY $3.50, % 
Folk and Fairy Tales. - ° - - - Absjérnsen “ a 6e 1.75, 2 
Speech and its Defects. - - - - - Potter P Blakiston, Son & Co, Phila 1 
Agamemnon, La Saisiaz, and Dramatic Idyls. - - R Browning Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Boston 1 
The Wisdom of the Brahmin. Books I.-lV. - Brooks Roberts Bros, Boston 1 
John Randolph. American Statesman Series. - - Adams Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Boston 1 
Six Girls: A Home Story. - - - : Irving Estes & Lauriat, Boston 1 
The Coverdale Mystery: A Story of American Life. Wilkins Fords, Howard & Hulbert, NY 1 
Barnard H A Sumner & Co, Chicago : 


Maple Range: An Historical Romance. : - 
Mother Goose for Grown Folks. - - - : 
Home Occupations. - - - . 


ADT Whitney Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Boston 
Rutz-Rees D Appleton & Co, NY 
& “ 


RESSSSSERSkeezenss 


The Home Needle. _ - - Ella R Church “ 

Miss Leighton’s Perplexities. - - - Alice C Hall Fords, Howard & Hulbert, NY 1 

Under Green Apple Boughs. - - - - HelenCampbell “* “ 6 Le | 

Norse Stories: Retold from Eddas. - - H W Mabie Roberts Bros, Boston : 
1 


Rev T Guthrie Funk & Wagnalls, NY 
Jas R Osgood, Boston 
J C Dolan, Pittsburgh, Pa 


Gems of Illustration. - - - - 
Rachel’s.Share of the Road. Round Robin Series. 
Dolan’s Drill Tables. - - ° - 
English People. Lectures to American Audiences. 
Memoir of Daniel McMillan, - - - 
The Odyssey of Homer. - - . - - 


Freeman Porter & Coates, Phila 1 
Thomas Hughes Macmillan & Co, NY 1 
Butcher, Lang " - vi 1 


eR SSS 


Around-the-House Rhymes. - - - - Ed Willet R Worthington & Co, NY 

Spanish Grammar. - - - - - Knapp Ginn, Heath & Co, Boston 1 
Democracy. Cheap edition. - - - - Henry Holt & Co, NY 

Docter Zay. ° - - - - - Phelps Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Boston 1 25 
Potable Water. - - - - - - Folkard D Van Nostrand, NY 50 














THERE are many who claim to do as well, 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 
If you only listen to the story they tell; 


When ordering Books, or Goods of any But be wary of what they say, 
kind noticed in these columns please state that | For years ago they said the same,— 


you saw them advertised in Tok JouRNAL oF | They tried their hand, but all in vain. 
EDUCATION, Boston, Mass. Then turn to Swasey, and you will find 


ats an He will suit your purse and suit your mind, 
Rev. Toomas Timmins, of England, is now And make you first-class blackboards EVERY 


in this country, and is prepared to give lectures ete J. A. SwAsEy, 21 Brattle Street, 
on four different subjects, namely, ‘‘ The Sal- | Boston. 

vation Army in England, by One Who Knows naiins 

It;”’ “ TheStory of John Pounds, the Founder| *#*,* «‘ By asking too much we may lose the 
of Ragged Schools, by the Minister of his/)ittle that we had before. Kidney-Wort asks 
Church ;” ‘‘American Bands of Mercy and /nothing but a fair trial. This given, it fears 
Other Bands, by their Secretary ;” and “‘Sketch-/no Joss of faith in its virtues. A lady writes 
es of English Life and Character.’’ Mr. Tim-|from Oregon: ‘For thirty years I have been 
mins is said to be a finished speaker, apt in|aflicted with kidney complaints. Two pack- 
illustration, and at times very eloquent. He ages of Kidney-Wort have done me more good 
holds his audience throughout the entire de-|than all the medicine and doctors I have had 
livery of an address, by his able and masterly | pefore. I believe it is a sure cure.” 
presentation of the subject. He may be ad- 


dressed at No. 96 Tremont street, Boston, where B ACK NUMBERS MAGAZINES, BE- 
I Books, Books in Foreign Languages (Oriental, etc., etc.), 
ae aed Odd and Out-of-the-Way Books, Books that have been 


(@~ Fast, brilliant and fashionable are the |searched for without success, Pamphlets, Reports. 


Diamond Dye Colors. One package colors one | Medical Journals (both American and Foreign), ete. 
Second-Hand School Books. Send for a Catalogue. 
to four lbs. of goods. 10 cents for any color. Pick-up Orders Solicited. eu 


TP A. S&S. CLARK, 
ProFr. Mosss I. Brown, the eloquent ex-/ 373 21 BAROLAY STREET, NEW YORK. 


pounder of the Del Sarte system of oratory, is ae 


meeting with great success in Pennsylvania, in 
his lectures before normal schools and insti- 

J. & R. LAMB, New Yorks, 
59 Carmine Street. 





















tutes. He has engagements in Indiana, IIli- 
nois, and Michigan, and his work promises 
most valuable results. We need not say that 
Prof. Brown is worthy of an universal hearing 


in his specialty, especially by all teachers and 
students of the art of oratory. 








Send for circular and price-list 
for DECORATION of DAY and SUN- 
LS 250 sz 





Ir you would have appetite, flesh, color, 
strength, and vigor, take Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


which will confer them upon you in rapid suc- 
cession. 


cFOR THE PERMANENT CURE OF|« 
CONSTIPATION. 


THE AMERICAN SCHOOL INSTITUTE’S senior 
secretary is expected to be in Boston during 
Thanksgiving week. Teachers, school-officers, 
parents, and others interested in the educa- 
tional campaign of 1883 may confer with Mr. 
Schermerhorn in the private office connected 
with the publishing-house of Messrs. William 


Ware & Co., 47 Franklin Street, at 10 a. m. to 
3 p. m. of each day of the week. (b) 


INDICATIONS of consumption are allayed by : af D » E Y 7 W O R T 
Hale’s Honey of Horehound and Tar. 

Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 minute. WANTED, 

CHILLS, fever, ague, and weakness are cured | Volume I. of the Primary TEACHER, (October, 1877 
by Colden’s Liquid Beef Tonic. Ask for |—July, 1878), in numbers or bound. Address, W. E. 
Colden’s ; of druggists. SHELDON, Editor, 16 Hawley St., Boston. 391 a 


DOLAN’S DRILL TABLES, 


In Addition, Subtraction, Multiplication, and Division; or, The American System of teaching the four 
fundamental rules in Written Arithmetic. 

This little book is the only special scientific work ever published on this subject. It is equally adapted to 
to graded and ungraded schools. By systematizing the work, it reduces the time and labor of both teacher 
aud pupil at least one-half. Price, 85 cents. 


Ss pation. 01 

#|strengthens the weakened parts and quic 

G,cures all kinds of Piles even when physician 
and medicines have before failed. 


| Druggists Sell 














Address 
392 a J. C. DOLAN, Pittsburgh, Pa. 








ing heen 
GREAT WORLD’S EXHIBITIONS FOR SIXTEEN WEARS; no other 
having ever been found equal to them at even one, manufacture a great variety of styles adapted to 
school use. Their smallest size (etyle 109) has octaves compass ; as great as that of the human voice, male 
and female, and sufficient for school purposes generally, with as much power as any single reed organ, and BEST 
QUALITY, and is sold for only $22, Net Cash Price. Larger sizes are at $30, $57, $66, $78, $93, $108, to 


Organs for Schools! T2220 RA MEUR Se: 


Important Announcement. 


JUST READY, 
NEw EDITION 


—_— OF — 


Brown's English Grammars, 


THOROUCHLY REVISED 
HENRY KIDDLHE, A.M., 


Late Supt. of Schools of New York City. 











As the PuBLISHERS OF Brown’s GRAMMARS, we take pleasure in announcing 
that these Poputar StanpARD TExt-Books have been THOROUGHLY REVISED 


AND ADAPTED TO THE PRESENT EDUCATIONAL DEMANDS. 


While we have constantly endeavored to add to these books all the improve. 
ments which the latest experience and study have devised or suggested, we have 
also striven to retain the grammatical system of Goold Brown, in all essential par- 
ticulars, virtually intact. This we believe will still be found to be the case in this 
new edition; although very decided changes have been made in certain important 
respects, besides the addition of matter to carry out the plan of the reviser. 

With these alterations we hope that these works will be found more useful to 
the public, and will prove a more valuable aid to teachers in imparting instruction 
in this really important branch of education. 

Copies of the new edition of the “First Lines” will be sent by mail to those who 
desire to examine it, on receipt of 25 cents, and of the “ Institutes” on receipt 


of 5O cents. 
Circular mailed free on application. Correspondence solicited. 


WILLIAM WOOD & CoO., 


382 m 56 and 58 Lafayette Place, NEW YORK. 














CHARLES DeSILVER & SONS, 
1102 Walnut &t. 


Publishers of INTERLINEAR CLASSICS, (‘ruttirat 


Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for our new Catalogue, and new Terms to Teachers, 
am” SOMETHING NEW. —Teachers Catalogue of all the School Books published, free to all. 


DUPLEX Two books in one atthe price of one. Writing always near cop . Affords 
good, smooth support for the hand. No stumbling on lower edge o book. Cir- 
culars and sample pages free. Address 


Copy-Book. 852 22 J. W.C. GILMAN & CO., 14 Bromfield 8t., Boston. 


To ‘Teachers, 
To Students, 
To Ministers, ana 
All Professionals. 














Good News from Boston. 





THE READERS or toe MUSICAL RECORD, many of whom have received great 
benefit from the use of 


MURDOCK’S LIQUID FOOD, 


Pronounce it Nutritious for All. 


NEW ENGLAND M. AND M. Inst. Farr, Boston, Nov. 12, 1881. 
We, the undersigned, hereby certify that during the fair of ten weeks, whenever we were unable to obtain 
our regular meals, or were exhausted from extra labor that we were frequently obliged to give, that by taking 
Murdock’s Liquid Food it relieved us from hunger and exhaustion in less time than any food or extract we have 
ever taken. It being so rich in nutrition and free from insoluble matter, it gives nutrition without the labor of 
digestion ; (a tablespoonful is sufficient to relieve hunger). . 


It is what is wanted when exhausted. J. F. WOOD, Treasurer, 


(and 43 officers, exhibitors, and musicians). 


We all forget, when exhausted, that we are invalids until our normal health is restored, fre- 
quently being so reduced that we cannot obtain any sleep. Murdock’s Liquid Food will 
relieve exhaustion in a few minutes. 

It will make blood faster than all pre tions known, and can be retained 
by the weakest stomach when all other food or water is rejected. 

It is the only food that will relieve the Consumptive from hunger. 


In general use in the United States Navy and Hospitals. Our electrotypes show 
that all babies like it and want it. . ; 


Kept by your Druggist; if not, order direct, and we will pay express. 
I1@™ ~One ounce, 15 cts.; 6 oz, 55 cts.; 12 oz. $1.00. 


MURDOCK’S LIQUID FOOD CO., Boston. 





The Musical Public especially benefited. Great Singers use it, and will not be without it. 
One bottle will convince you of its merits. 








$500, nd up. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES, 4¢ pp. 4to. with accurate illustrations, descri prices, 
THAN 100 STYLES, sent free. MAS@ Ye HAMLIN ORGAN AND PrANG cor 154 c— We have used this in our family for many months, and it is what is wanted in every 
Street, BOSTON; 46 East 14th Street, NEW YORK; 149 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 392 b(m) | household. — [Editors of the Musical press. ’ 249 eow tf 
A YHAR CaN BE MADE AT HOME i F WANTED, 
y any active Teacher, man a gentleman bearing a medical a situation 
5 or women, boy or girl. ou Neng neve te teeve, your ows town, or be + renener < betes Magey Peay iological sub all's 
ay from er : 
y ome over nig ny one can conduct @ business. It) ee a oi 4 Charts, and six of Beck’s “ New 


requires no capital. 


We will start you with an Outfit worth $4.00, FREE. 





It loyed duri 
reggie oie Sib wa tag a. Wi a once ara pegs nee eRe: Bem of or agen 
a E. G. RIDEQUT & CO., 10 Barclay Street, N. Y. 


Histological Microscopes ”’ with cases for reager 
staluiug aide. “Address, BIOLOGY,” care of Eton 


$5 i $20 wastes dirnscncs Ber orinsd ae | 
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PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 
THE TEACHER’S OPPORTUNITY. 
(See page 270 of last No.) 


BROWN’S GRAMMAR OF ENGLISH GRAMMARS 
should be in the hands of every teacher and ed- 
ucator. To enable our patrons to obtain it 
free of cost, we have made special arrange- 
ments with Messrs. Wood & Co., the publishers, 
whereby we are enabled to offer this incom- 
parable standard work as a premium for a club 
of five new subscriptions to THE JOURNAL, 
and $1250, or new subscriptions to our publi- 
cations to the amount of $12.50. Do not lose 


this opportunity. 


PEOPLE of sedentary habits, and all who are 
subject to constipation, can keep in good con- 


dition, by @ moderate use of Ayer’s Pills,—the 
surest, safest, and most reliable cathartic. 


IMPORTANT.— When you visit or leave New 
York City, save baggage, expressage, and car- 
riage-hire, and step at the Grand Union Hotel, 
opposite Grand Union Depot. 450 elegant 
rooms, fitted up at a cost of one million dollars, 
reduced to $1.00 and upwards per day. Euro- 
pean plan; elevator. Restaurant supplied with 
the best. Horse-cars, stages, and elevated rail- 
roads to all depots. Families can live better 
for less money at the Grand Union Hotel than 
at any other first-class hotel in the city. zz 


Tue largest circulation of a newspaper is 
always a matter of contention, but there is no 
controversy as to the circulation of Esterbrook’s 


Steel Pens. One has more or less a local 
reputation, the other a national one. 











CONSUMPTION CURED. 


AN OLD PHYSICIAN, RETIRED FROM PRAC- 
tice, having had placed in his hands by an East India 
missionary the formula of a simple vegetable rem- 
edy for the speedy and permanent cure of Consump- 
tion, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma, and all throat and 
Lang Affections; also a — and radical cure for 
Nervous Debility and all Nervous Complaints, after 
having tested its wonderful curative powers in thou. 
sands of cases, has felt it his duty to make it known to 
his suffering fellows. Actuated by this motive and a 
desire to relieve human suffering, | will send free of 
charge, to all who desire it, this recipe, in German, 
French, or English, with full directions for preparing 
and using. Sent by mail by addressing with stamp, 
naming ee eee W. A. NovEs, 149 Hower’s Block, 


Just Out, 


For Every Art Teacher and Student. 
B. F. NUTTING’S NEW BOOK 


TREE DRAWING. 


ALSO 


RUDIMENTARY EXERCISE CARDS 


IN BLOCKING OUT. 
Published by 
FROST & ADAMS, 


IMPORTERS of ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, 
37 Cernhill, Boston. 
Send for Catalogue and Descriptive Circular. 
382 tf eow 


Window Shades 


FOR SCHOOLS. 


Send size of window for estimate, to 


L. B. McCLEES & CO., 
GENERAL SCHOOL FURNISHERS, 
387 tf 1026 Arch St., PHILADELPHIA. 


GLOBES, NUMERICAL FRAMES, 
OBJECT - FORMS and SOLIDS. 


Best Goods at Lowest Rates. 
Send for List to 
CHAS. W. HOLBROOK, 
378 zz Wixpsor Loogs, Cr. 


A COLLECTION OF 41 MINERALS AND ROCKS, 


lllustrating “ Dana’s Geological Story Briefly Told,” 
d “ 

of Home Study.” Price, 89.00 Also, 

50 SPECIES OF SHELLS -— PRICE, $2.50, 


WwW. J. KNOWLTON, 
NATURAL HISTORY STORE, 
839 tf 168 Tremont Street, BOSTON. 


a 




















——— ee 





Fall illustrated price-list,on application. 264 tf 1 
af * = ty wer a2 6C , 
: yok Were ‘ 4 at. B 


sands -o ; = tee anaetgih 
ve bepmeured. Indecd, m 
send TWO BOT 





Teachers’ Agencies, 





For all Schools, Primary to Academic. 


They save time ; they abolish all notions of partiality ; 
they awaken lively home interest ; they are beautiful ; 
they provide the — best and cheapest method for 
keeping accounts with pupils. Specimens mailed for 
6 cents (stamps taken). 


J. W. SOHERMERHORN & C0O., Publishers, 
P. O. Box 3,445. 7 East 14th St., New York. 


A REASON WHY 


So many of the better class of American teachers are 
registering with the N. E. Bureau of Education, and so 
many of the best schools all over the nation are seeking 
teachers through this agency, is told by our correspond- 
ent below: 


Hream OrncotTtT, LL.D.: My dear Sir, — There has 
always been one field of usefulness unoccupied, so far 
as my knowledge extends, by any educational bureau in 





teachers, already at work, in bettering their condition, 


ready to offer them better work and better 
reason to know that you have successfully occupied 
this field, and I congratulate you and the better class of 
American teachers upon the fact. 
Yours faithfully, R. M. JONES, 
Head Master William Penn School. 
Philadelphia, July 3, 1882. tf 


N. E. BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 


Now is the time to register to secure the best positions 
in vacancies constantly occurring, and in schools which 
are to open in the winter and spring. Blank forms of 
application and circulars sent to all inquirers, free of 
postage, on application to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
390 tf 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


PINCKNEY’S ACENCY 


FOR SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS, 
Established 1873; JAMES CHRISTIE, *r & Man’g’r; 
Domestic Build’g, Broadway and 14th St., New York. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


(ntroduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Princi , Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
esses for every department of instruction; recommends 
good schools to parents. Call on or address 


MISS M. J. YOUNG, 
‘eachers’ ency 
23 Union Square, New Yor 


y- Lhave 
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T FAC “4 FE RS WANTING positions, or Colleges, 
SCHOOLS, and Families wanting 

competent Instructors, apply to BROCKWAY TEAOH- 

ERS’ AGENCY, 10 Times Building, Chicago, Ill. 384zz 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN 
TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


Supplies, without charge, Colleges, Schools, and Fami- 
lies with thoroughly competent Professors, Principals, 
premaptty sulted with superior, Tutors, Ooupaniens, 
promptly su th superior tors, m ons, 
and Gevernenees. Call on or address 

PROFESSOR LEGENDRE 
348-22 1198 Broadway, bet. 28th and 29th Sts., N. Y. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
Educational Bureau, 


Furnishes, without charge, superior PROFESSORS, 
PRINCIPALS, GOVERNESSES, and TEACHERS, 
for any grade of school. Sells and rents School Prop- 
erties. Transacts business in all the States and Terri- 
tories.| Facilities ee Well-qualified Teachers 
desiring positions should send stamp for Application- 
form. Address L. B. LANDIS, 
389 tf 6381 Hamilton Street, Allentown, Pa, 

















A RARE OPPORTUNITY. 
Connected with one of the largest and best schools in 
Illinois is a flourishing Musical and Art Department, 
now under the management of a lady who finds it 
necessary to dispose of the same. The net income for 
the last year was over $1,000, yet the department, with 
all its interests, is offered for $500. Apply at once to 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
890 b N. E. Bureau of Education. 


The Song Sheaf: 


A collection of Music selected with special reference 
to Day-school use; edited by Prof. P. K. MoMINN, 
Price in manilla covers, $10 per hundred copies; $1.32 
per doz. Sample copy sent postpaid on receipt of 15 cts. 


FAIRBANKS, PALMER & CO., 
203 and 205 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 
gy Say where you saw this advt. 390 b eow 





The New School Aids, 


the country; viz., that of assisting capable and ambitious | 


by bringing them into correspondence with employers | 





| NEW MANUALS. — 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. American edi- 
tion, enlarged and brought todate. By Frank Gilbert, 
A.M.....50 cts. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. By Frank Gil- 
bert, A.M., author of “ The World, Historical and 
Actual.’’....50 cta. 


ASTRONOMY. By W. H. M. Christie, M.A. 
American edition revised by Prof. E.Colbert, formerly 
Sapt. of Dearborn Observatory.....50 cts. 


Mailed postpaid on receipt of price. Especial price 
for introduction. Address 


FAIRBANKS, PALMER & CO., 
203 and 205 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


te ~ Say where you saw this advt. 
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WEBSTER’S 
UNABRIDGED. 


Latest Edition has 118,000 Words, 
(3000 more than any other English Dictionary,) 
Four Pages Colored Plates, 3000 
Engravings, (nearly three times the number 
in any other Dict’y,) also contains a Biographe 
ical Dictionary giving brief important facts 
concerning 9700 














1. Moat. 13. Ma e. 
2. Draw-bridge. 14. Cell, 

3. Wicket. 15. Donjon. 

4. Saip-pess. 16. Barracks. 
5. Portcullis. 17. Barbacan. 
6. Outer Walls. 18. Watchman. 
7. Parapet. 19. Turret. 

8. Rampart. 20. Chapel. 

9. Loopholes. 21. Belfry. 

10. Escutcheon. 22. State Court. 
11. Bulwark, 23. Merlons. 

12. Sentinel, 24. Embrasures. 


The above, from page 203, shows the value of the 


Illustrated Definitions 


in Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary. 

Among the many that could be cited are the 
following: Beef, Boiler, Castle, Column, Eye, 
Horse, Moldings. Phrenology, Ravelin, Ships, 
(np. 1164 and 1219) Steam Engine and Timbers. 
These 12 pictures define 343 words and terms. 
It is the best Pate meng English Dictionary 

extant.— London Quarterly Review. 


Best for Families and best for Schools. 
G. & C. MERRIAM &CO., Pub’rs, Springfield, Mass. 





Ladies’ Angular 


HANDWRITING COPY-BOOKS, 


OR THE ENGLISH HAND. 
No. 1—Wettra....... oseeesee Large Hand. 





No, 2—lLetters and Words..... eceese Bold Btyle. 
No. 3—Werds and Capitals........ “ “ 

No. 4—Senteuces «sesceeeeeee Medium Style. 
No, 5— 66 Capitals, etc....... Finished “ 


No. 6—Neotes aad Invitations..... . “ “ 





Owing to the demand for some complete course of 
instruction in this fashionable style of ladies’ writing, 
and which should be based on correct and scientific 
principles, this set of Copy-books has been prepared 
with great care and after a thorough examination of 
all the most popular systems published in England. 
The retail price of the book is 15 cents each, from 
which the usual discount for introduction is allowed 
to schools. 

Any one of the entire set will be sent by mail, postage 
paid, on receipt of the price. Published by 


GEO. R. LOCKWOOD & SON, 


3886 812 BROADWAY, NEw YORK. 


Offers the Best and Largest Baildings, Li- 
braries, and Laboratories for the 


Higher Education of Women. 


Classical and Scientific Courses. 
Special Courses in Classics, Mathematics, 
Sciences, and Modern Languages. 

Teachers’ Course for Teachers Only. 
|\Five Years’ Literary and Musical, or 
Literary and Art Courses. 

The College of Music offers 3 Courses. 

| ~ For the College Calendar, containing full par- 


| ticulars, apply to 








Miss ALICE E, FREEMAN, President, 
872 xz Wellesley, Mase. 








pine TORY. 
Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schooler, 
Normal Schools, Academies, &c. 





COLLEGES, 
OSTON UNIVERSITY. Eight Colleges and 
Schools. Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar, 


ARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
L/ sexes. Four courses of study. Jas.W, STRONG, Pres, 


MORY COLLEGE, 

OXFORD, GEORGIA. 

Emory College was organized in 1837. It is located 
in a region (900 feet above the sea) free from malaria; 
it is 40 miles east of Atlanta. Its Faculty is full.—eleven 
men actively engaged ; its curriculum broad and lib- 
eral. The expenses are small. For full information 
write for catalogue to the President, ATrious G. 
HaAyGoop, D.D., Oxford, Ga. 348-tf 


OWA COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. Six Courses of 
Study. For ladiesand gentlemen. Expenses, $123— 
$192. Gro. F. MAGoon, Prest. 335 tf 


PROFESSIONAL. 


{HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT of 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. Address the 
President, or Prof. E. R. RUGGLES. 344 zz 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOG Y, Boston, 
Entrance examinations, June 7 and 8, and Sept. 
21 and 22, 1881. Rost. H. RICHARDS, Sec’y. 


RCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C. 0. THOMPSON, Worcester, Masr, 





























INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 
NETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies, 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. GEO. GANNETT, A.M.,, 
ncipal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 201 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages, 
Address CHA8. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 46 zz 


APLEWOOD INST., Pittefield, Mass. Beautifal 
location and grounds. Literary and artistic advanta- 
ges superior. Rev. C. V. SPEAR, Principal. 


TILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY West Lebanon, 
N.H. Patronized half the States in the Union. 
E. H,. BARLOW, A.M., Principal. 




















NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
For catal e or information, address, at New 
ritain, I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 101 ss 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, estab- 
lished for the advancement of art eduvation and 
training of teachers in al] branches of industrial draw- 
ing. For circular and further purticulars apply at the 
school, 1679 Washington St. (Deacon House), Koston. 
381 OTTo Fucus, Acting Principal. 

















ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT WORCESTER. For Both Serres. 

ext entrance examination, Thursday, Feb. 8, 1883, 

55 as Address E. it. RUSSELL, Principal. 


ODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
lar saed ive? a A8 land Ad 
Regular course of s 0 years. pecial an - 
vanced Course for s al classes of students. Address, 
for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
The next term will begin with entrance examination 
September 6, 1882. For circulars, etc., address Mise 
ELLEN HYDE, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both 
0 











Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MAS8s. 
r catalogues, address the Prin. A. G. BOYDEN, A.M 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For Ladies only. 
‘or Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D, 








Our Premium List 


Is a valuable auxiliary to those who wish to engage 
in profitable Agency work. 
Address. NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
16 Hawley Street, Boston 
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51.00. ny other book of the ki ver published. 
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d as well as the best Dictionary in the world. Superbly bound in clothand 
if No pocket affair, buta large volume. Contains every useful word in tho 
nglish language, with itstrue meaning spelling and pronunciation, and a 
vast amount of necessary information upon Science, Mythology, Biography, 

merican History, insolvent land and interest laws, etc., being a perfect 
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Solid Silver Hunting Case Watch. 

*s Solid Gold Hunting Case Watch. 
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ity wo can refer to the publisher of this paper, thecom- 
Co.. in this city. Address 
ANUFACTURING CO. 


2 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 















mention 


The New American Dictiona 
knowledge, worih its weight in gol 
complete, the most useful and entertaining book ever issued. If we 
could induce every one of our readers to buy one we should feel 
that we hud confered a benefit on them. When you order the Dic- 
that you saw the advertisement in ous -txer. 


is an Encylopedia of useful 
‘to all classes. It is the most 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass, 
For Both Sexes. 
For catalogues, address J. G. 800TT. 138 


EW YORK NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL 
for Kindergarten Teachers. Model Kindergarten 
and Elementary Clasees. 7 E 22d St. Eleventh An- 
nual Course, Oct.4. Prof. JoHN Kravs and MARIA 
KRAU8-BOELTE, authors of * Kindergarten Guide,” 
‘* Kindergarten: its Use and Abuse,” &c. 288 











PREPARATORY. 


NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHUOL, Providence, 
R. I., prepares for College, Scientific Schools, or 
usiness. 1, Superior teachers. 2. Hzcelient char- 
acter of pupils. 3. Best school building. 4. Complete 
appointments. 5. years’ course. 6. Military 
drill. 7. Hlocution. 8. Fifteen teachers. Apply to 
Mowry & Gorr, Principals. iz 


ENWICH ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 
Commercial College. Rev. F. D. BLAXESLESR, A.M., 
as 














rincipal, East Greenwich. R. I. 63 
METRIC AND FOOT RULES, 
FREE. 


We will send to the Principal of any S-hool or College 
in the United States a package of Foot-rules with Inch 
and Metric dimensions, on receipt of cost of postage 
and packing. 


Send6centsfor - - - 10 Rules. 
“15 “ ‘“ ~ ‘ af 25 “ 
“ 380 “é e e . me 50 “ 


N. B.—These Rules will be found very useful in High 


and Normal Schools. Address 
N. E, PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
391 16 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 





ASH OFFER. Wanted.—Complete set of Rarnard’s 
Am. Journal of Education. Address, giving pare 









ticulars, Tomas W. BIOK NELL, 16 Hawley St., Boston. 


































































































Vol. XVI.—No. 17. 
UNIVERSAL 


FAVORITES. 
MINSTREL SONGS. oxo aso now 


Here, at last, we have nearly all the world-famous, 
universally admired, sung and whistled melodies, in 
one book. 10@ popular Ballads and Plantation Songs, 
with piano accompaniment. This number includes 
.* Old Folks at Home,” “ Old Kentucky Home,” “ Zip 
Coon,” “Nelly Bly,” “Camptown Races,” “ Golden 
Slippers,” Lillie Dale,” “ Twinkling Stare,” “ By the 
Bright Light,” and there are more than 90 others. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


READY IN OCTOBER. 


CORNELIUS NEPOS. 


PREPARED EXPRESSLY FOR THE USE OF ‘STUDENTS LEARNING TO READ AT SIGHT; 


With Notes, Vocabulary, Index of Proper Names,and Exercises for Translation into Latin. Illustrated by 
numerous Cuts. 


By THOMAS B. LINDSAY, Ph.D., Assistant Prof. of Latin in the Boston University. 








NEW-ENGLAND AGENCY, 


( Educational Department), 
J. B. Lippincott & Co. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
Philadelphia, have established a 


General Agency at 87 Franklin Street, Boston, 


for their EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS, includ 
ing their STANDARD WORKS OF REFERENCE 


All orders sent to this address will receive prompt 


AMONG the characteristic features of this new edition of ** Cornelius Nepos”’ are the following : 
The orthographical accuracy of the text, the results| the words and idioms of the text, thus fixing them 


of the investigations of Fleckeisen, Brambach, and| firmly in the mind. 
others, having been kept carefully in view. The marking of the long vowels, and the relation of 


The notes have been prepared with special reference derivatives to a common root, areamong the special 


t 
to the training of the student in sight-reading, and aLrCC yy reading-book, where 











to assist him in grasping the main idea of the sentence.| the curricnlum does not admit of its introduction into $2 plain. 823.50 cloth. 83 gilt. 

Zee Ragiich- Lette oxeweians, make isenedinte mae sod prescribed course. attention: 

SORNELIUS NEPOs is one of the authors regularly r in the German Gymnasia. The clearness of his style How TO PRACTICE, by A. M. Pupin, is a capital little 
and the interest of the subjects treated by him are especially adapted to engage the attention of the student, T. W. GILSON, Genl. Agt., guide-book for teachers and Gebolaze, and such as 
and make his study of Latin a pleasure rather than a task. 377 87 Franklin 8t., BOSTON. every practical teacher will like to have. Mailed 





D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco. 





GET THE BEST 
Song-Books for Schools. 


Sterling Gems. 216,page. 4 very choice 


Secular Music by THEO. E. PERKINS and H. P. MAIN, 


We commend Sterling Gems to all in search of a first- 
Book for Schools, Academies, etc. Price, 


class Son 
$4.50 per dozen ; 50 cents each, if sent by mail. 


A NEW ERA IN MUSIC. 

i i By T 
The Tonic Sol-Fa Music Reader, ¥’ sewanp « 
B. C, UNSELD, presents a “ natural method” of learn- 
ing to sing, by which the ability to sing at sight is ac- 
quired in less than half the usual time. It also leads 


to a much higher musical intelligence in those who use 


it. It contains a good variety of Songs for Practice, 
etc. Price, 30 cts. 


Specimen pages of either of above, free on application. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 
81 Randolph St., Chicago; 76 EK. Ninth St., New York. 


cular, A. *. 
00 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Publish Franklin 8q. NEW YORE, 
ROLFE’S SHAKESPEARE. . 
The Favorite Edition for School and 
Home Use; “THE FRIENDLY EDI- 
TION,”’ as Mrs. Mary Cowden- Clarke 
proposes to call it. Price reduced to 56 
cts. a vol. in cloth, 30 cts. in paper. 


Now Ready: Merchant of Venice; Julius Cesar; Tem- 

t; Henry VIII; Richard II; Richard III; Macbeth; 
idsummer-Night’s Dream; 'Henry V; As You Like It; 
Hamlet; Much Ado About Nothing; Romeo and Juliet: 
Othello; Twelfth Night; Winter’s Tale; King John ; i 
pir BAA 2 Henry [V; Lear; Taming of the Shrew; 
All’s Well; Coriolanus; Cymbeline; Comedy of Errors; 
Antony and Cleo ; Measure for Measure; Merry 
Wives; Love’s Labor’s Lost; Two Gentlemen of Verona; 
Timon of Athens; Troilus and Cressida. Send for Cir- 

7 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 





EsTABLISHED 1837. 


E.H. BUTLER & CO. 


Educational Publishers, 
18 SOUTH SIXTH STREET, 
355 zz PHILADELPHIA. 


HENRY CAREY BAIRD & CO., 


Industrial Pubtishers, Booksellers, Importers, 


S10 Walnat S., PHILADELPHIA, 
Have recently published 
Tables for Qualitative Chemical Analysis. 
with an Introductory Chapter on the Course of Anal- 
ysis. By HEINRICH WILL, of Giessen, Germany. 
Third American, from 11th German ed. Edited by 
Chas, F. Himes, Ph.D., Prof. Nat. Science, Dickin- 
son Coll., Pa. 8vo,cloth. $1.50 by mail, free. 
ce Our various catalogues, covering every branch 
of Applied Science, sent free to any one in any of 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & O0O., Boston. 
Books for Supplementary Reading. 
AMERICAN POEMS. Selected from Longfel- 


low Whittier, Bryant, Holmes, Lowell, Emerson. 
With Biographical Sketches and Notes. $1.00. 


AMERICAN PROSE. _ Selected from Haw- 
thorne Irving, Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, Lowell, 
Thoreau, Emerson. With critical Introductions and 
Notes. $1.00. 

BALLADS AND LYRICS. 150 Poems, selected 
and arranged by Henry CaBoT LopGE. $1.00, 

LONGFELLOW LEAFLETS 

HOLMES LEAFLETS. 

WHITTIER LEAFLETS. 

Edited by JOSEPHINE E.HopGpon. With Biograph- 

ical Sketches, Portraits, and Illustrations. Teachers’ 

rice for set (Leaflets and Pamphlet), 50 cents; for 
aflets or Pamphlet separately, 25 cts. 


ie Special Rates for Introduction. 








G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


NEW YORK. 


PUBLISH 
Hart’s German Classics for Students. 
(4 vols. ready) $1.00 and $1.25 


49 Series of Atlases (1 vols.), 75c. to $95 
Science 


The Elemen (30 vols.), 75 
The Advanced Series (18 vols.), 1.26 
Putnam’s World’s Progress. Enlarged. 4.50 
Godwin’s Cyclo. of Biography, (new 2) 5.00 
Brackett’s Poetry for Home and 8 1.26 
Putnam’s Art Hand-books. 6 vols., each 50 


Leffi 9s English Classics for Schools, 1.50 
Ireltand’s Pocket Classical 


? 765 

Day’ Peel Bthtes Bothesten aa i oy 
4 ’ ’ ’ 

Sturtevant’s Economics. 1.76 
Bascom’: Mental Science, English Literature 
Chadbourne’s Natural Theo 1.56 
Le Duc’s Lea to Draw. Llus. 2.00 
Putnam’s Hints Hlome Reading. 765 


Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application | Montgo 


to the Publishers 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO., 
New Publications. 107 Chambers St, New York, 


Bartholomew's New Drawing Series. 
Gillet & Bolfe’s New Physics. 

L.ittle Gems of Literature. 

Paysou, Duaten and Scribner's Copy Books. 
American Standard Writing Spelier. 

*,* Comes of any of our publications will be sent for 
examination, post-paid, on receipt of price; and if not 
introduced may be returned to us at our expense, and 
the price paid will be refunded. Descriptive Catalogue 
forwarded on application. Address correspondence in 
regard to samples to New York. 392 


JONES BROTHERS & CO., 


PUBLISHERS OF THE INDUCTIVE EDUCATIONAL SERIES 


_Ridpath’s Indactive Grammar. 
Ridpath’s Gram. School Hist. of the U. 8, 
Ridpath’s Acadcmic Hist. of the U. 8S. 
Milne’s Inductive Arithmetics. 

Milme’s Elements of Algebra. 
Forbriger’s Patent Drawing Tablets. 
Smith’s Practical Music Reader. 
First Lessons in Philology. 


CINCINNATI. PHILADELPHIA, 











CHICAGO. 


. Standard Arith. Course, Se ing 
, 2. Union Arith. Course, Combining } 





for 50 cts. 
This and 


THE MUSICAL ITE. trons: 


STREL SONGS are the latest additions to Ditson’s 
“ Home Musical Library;"’ have more than 200 pages 
each, full sheet-music size, vre handsomely bound, and 
give a great deal of music for a moderate price. 

The SrusroaL FAVORITE contains about 50 piano 
pieces of an average length of 8 or 4 es each, of 
medium difficulty, and by the most ree ar composers, 
as Waldteufel, Gottschalk, Blake, son, Schumann, 
Aubert. Lamothe, etc.; in all 38 composers. 


$2 plain. $23.50 cleth. $3 gilt. 
Any book mailed, post-free, for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & C@O., 


386 451 Washington Street, Boston. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Philadelphia. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
mery’s Norm, Union System Indust. Drawing. 


Normal Mathematical Course. 
Mental and 
Written. 





Dr. Brooks’s 
1. 8 


Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 

Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 

Brooks’s Geome and onometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Keys to the Above. 


MacVicar’s New Arithmetics 


THE LATEST, 
THE HANDSOMEST, 
THE CHEAPEST, 
THE BEST. 


6ow 








Send for Circular. 
TAINTOR BROTHERS, MERRILL & CO., 


is & 20 Aster Pince, N.Y. 


HALL & WHITING, 








the world who will furnish his address. ZZ 





























43 Bleeker St. 

C &ec Publishers, | THOS. NELSON & SON, NEW TORK, | H()W__ | National Subscription Agency 

OWPERTHWAIT 0. AED DEALERS ID A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 12mo,.., 81.1 and Foreign, at Cus Rar Bend 

0, Cl., $1.75, . F 

MOWROE’S Readers & Spellers.| PUBLISHERS, | ThKX'T~BOOKS HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Crown &vo, cloth, cum TO pep ee ee Boeke, cp 
MONROE'S Supplem'y Readers. OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY, i2mo, cloth, $1.50. every kind at wholesale rates. 
MONROE'S Reading Charts. |°7° Chestnut St. 7. , THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. tomo. cioth, $i.25.| SAWE | Ayu ine of Sommpimn's Rurenion 
Business-Standard Copy-Books| PHILADELPHIA. School Stationery, | tHe Kovat scHoot SERIES OF READERS. MONEY cation. School Supplies all kinds 
WARREN'S New Geographies. ——- 32 Bromfield St, Boston. OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. , Pe [HENRY D. NOYES & CO., 
GREENE'S New Grammars. | 15 Bromfield St. rete Dens Sop Seana, a67 tf aon - a ta 
POWELL'S Language Series. BOSTON. SEND FOR OUR 
HAGAR'S Mathematics. f patvestel otwntion pelt to Somtteetetoeee! PORTER & COATE S, BARGAIN 


BERARD'S New U.S. History.| +5 Bona street, | e7* 20k 824 every variety of School Supplies. Publish § PHILADELPHIA. 


GOODRICH'S Child's History. Liberal discounts made. Correspondence solicited. 





The Normal Readers. Catalogue of Books, 























‘b Address bove. 306 tf 

ae ROYSE’S American Literature, NEW YORE. maw ao 6 oy a . uke And you will become a purchaser. 

18 ROYSE’S English Literature. | E ung k ysiology. , 

i | ‘appa even’ es Chemist. 253 Wabash Ave. N Baker’s Natural Philosophy. N. TIBBALS & SONS, 
te PARKER'S Arithmetical Charts. CHICAGO. “erie Mpa es tie bias 372tf 194 Nassau Street, New York. 
re 205 Wabash Ave., es’s Comprehensive aker. 

Mi 134 Broad @ALL MAPS cnicagn, [Elderhorst's Blowin Anes. | THOMPSON, BROWN & OO. 
hj tt OLARK & MAYNARD, sat tale t * |Blair’s Rhetoric; Brown’s Algebras. 

14 anderson? itr : ROR SCHOOLS. Sharpless’s Geom. and Trigonom | 23 Hawley St, Boston, Mass, 

; poagetie: Batti ry meet Satie nar». Rauble Language Series, a 

4 Hi } pee a * wow Gsttusetion and Algebra; ee eee ap the greens 4 Gummere’s tt BSradbury’s Eaten’s Practical ee oe 
4) eetels Frenc ourse ’ » vi Thom ’g Political E , 66 06 Elementary Arithmetic ; 
an Reed and Kellegg’s Graded Lessons tu ——_ mma Bogie =! Qreslayie Pelities! Economy. Combining Oral and Written Work. 

i * Hiutchisen’s Boseiciens and Hypie . BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY C0. , Dickens’s Child's History Deitent, Bradbury’s Algebra, Geometry, Trigonome- 


try, and Surveying; 
Stene’s History of England ; 


Meservey’s Book-Keeping, single and dou- 
ble entry, for High-schools and Academies ; 


Meservey’s Book~- Keeping, single entry, 
for grammar schools. 
ce” Send for Descriptive Circular. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, 





H. I, SMITH 


i dD. Agt. 
i ; 111 Devonshire 8t., Boston. 


WILLIAMS 
ht 151 Wabash Av., Chicago. 


The National Council of ‘Educaton, 


ITS CONSTITUTION, MEMBERS, AND 
COMMATTEES, BEPORTS OF PRO. 
CEEDINGS AT ATLANTA AND SARA. 
TOGA, WITH REPORTS OF COM- 


15 Bromfield St. 
Jonuw A. Borie, Manager. 


L. PRANG & 00., 


Art anp Epvoationat Pusiisuers, 
286 Roxbury St. BOSTON, 
Publishers of the 


American Text-Books of Art Education. 

















ROBERT 8. DAVIS & 0O., 


87 Franklin St., BOSTON. 







































MITTEES, AND BRIEF HISTORY OF JUST OUT: The American Drawing Models for the use 

THE ORGANIZATION. 62 pages, oc- N d : ‘ ’ of common schools, drawing classes, and schools of art/ pys iis 23 Murray & 27 Warren Sts., 

tave. Price, 50 cts., postpaid. ew In uctive Arithmetics. and science. Bowser’s Analytical $1.75 

paneer Minider’s Mechanical ot Calentne, 4:00 

CHAIRS OF PEDAGOGICS IN COLLEGES AND| URLANDU LEACH, New York P Natural Mistery Series. For schools set ’ 

UNIVERSITIES. By W. T. Harris, LL.D. 8. E. BEEDE, Dubuque, Ia, * } Agents. and families, Animals and Jenate sepemnented 8 hee Comins Navigation, 12mo . _ 3:30 
THE HIGH SCHOOL: Its Necessity and Right to natural colors, and arranged for instruction with object) Weibach’s Mecha mics, octavo 10.00 

Exist as a Part of the True System of Public Educa- lessons. Plattner’s Blow-Pi ‘Analysis sro 5.00 
ria Ly ‘sono tee. to the Le MAOMILLAN & 00.’8 Prang’s American Chremes. 155as Plympten’s “s " ‘ ‘ 12mo, 1.50 
THERE ATION oF tHE LG SUUGOES nom. | MazioyLaneensta tem Peresieey,81.10| Now Toxt-Book Ruskin Readers 

Se Ae Wee ee SCHOOL TO BURL. | HiuazloysE-comoms oe -Books. . 

W. A. Mowry, Ph.D. : oe Lessons al Geog. {. $ The following vi are as 













Marr. 06 cents; ‘Revised Manual, $1350 


BROWNE & a OLARENDON DICTIONARY. 






THE HIGH SOHOOL : Its Relation to Schools of 
Soambl By Prof. C. O. Taompson, Ph.D. 
EDUCATIONAL UNITY: The Harmony of Element- 






Jones’ Junior = Py 7 
Jevon’s Elementary Lessons in Logie,” oe 


Lessens in Physics, 1S | 





READING- 

Books, and are recommended for use to High 
I > True Beautifal Selected from 

‘ moe car 1 o> baggie tare 2.00 
Selected Ruskin’s 






ary, Secondary, and Collegiate Systems of Education. | Leckyerzs Kiem. Lessensin Astronomy, 1.35 
By I. W. ANDREWS, D.D. Educational ; IK. Art Culture. from 
+ COURSES OF STUDY FOR COUNTRY SCHOOLS. 164 as Catalogue sent free on application, a gn 8 NEW LATIN PRIMER. Specimens, Works. ae en BOO 


22 Bond Street, New York. 


L. B. McCLees & Co. 






a ee J. W. DICKINSON. 
REPORT ON INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION AS RE- 
aliitiee MistonY OF THE RATIONAL COUR 
ATI - 
CIL OF EDUCATION. er eee 













To ee Speci- 


PERRIN’S CHSAR’S CIVIL WAR. Specimens, 90 cts. 
VENABLE’S EASY ALGEBRA, Specimens, 60 cents, 






Xv. 
y, ee and 


* #80088 Co eee 2.00 
TSP es 1,00 













Address N. E, PUBLISHING CO., eee Spee xy ae .— 4 HOLMES’S xEW HISTORY THE UNITED STATES. Stee ta i $95 
16 Hawley Street, BOSTON, everything by pool and teacher, at Specimens, $1.00, ia a. 12mo, el. 1.25 
lowest wholesale Write them for For above will be sent for ex- 


above and s, in- 
seg a a Poe eee 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING 


1026 ARCH STREET, 
wr ef PHILADELPHIA. 
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